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MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 


R. GLADSTONE’S pamphlet on the “ Bulgarian 
Horrors” is perhaps the most eloquent of his politi- 
cal writings. Many years ago he contributed powerfully 
to the formation of public opinion in England by his letter 
to Lord ABERDEEN on the oppressions then practised at 
Naples. On the present occasion he is stimulating, and 
not creating, a popular feeling which already exists. 
Much to his credit, Mr. Guapstong confines himself princi- 
pally to the merits of the question, instead of diverting to 
party purposes, like many local agitators, a landable and 
disinterested sentiment. The inadequate language which 
was used on several occasions by the Ministers in Parlia- 
ment was @ proof of the sincerity of the scepticism with 
which they regarded the extent and character of the Bul- 
garian outrages. It would have been easier and more 
popular to swim with the stream, although great political 
interests might perhaps have been compromised by prema- 
ture expressions of horror and indignation. Mr. Guap- 
sToNE blames the Ministers for postponing or discounte- 
nancing discussion before the close of the Session; 
and perhaps they might have been well advised in de- 
parting from an established tradition. Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Secretaries are habitually afraid of being compelled 
to say in Parliament what will on the following day be 
heard by friends and enemies throughout the world. The 
chief mistake of Mr. Disrazi1 and Lord Dersy was their 
delay in explaining the reason for sending the fleet to 
Besika Bay. It may be presumed that Sir H. Extior, who 
was the author of the measure, communicated to the 
Turkish Government its real meaning and purpose ; but by 
the Turks in general it was naturally understood as a 
pledge of alliance ; and it is even possible, though it is not 
proved, that the criminal functionaries who promoted or 
tolerated the Bulgarian massacres may have been 
encouraged by the supposed display of English good will 
to disregard the consequences of the atrocities for which 
they are responsible. Mr. GLaDsToNE expressly repudiates 
any desire to urge the departure of the fleet from its 
present station. On the other hand, he proposes to use it 
as an instrument for intimidating any part of the Mussul- 
man population which might be disposed to indulge in 
further excesses. If it is true that the English AmpassaDor 
has lost the influence over the Porte which he exercised 
as a friend and protector, it is perhaps possible that he 
might resume it as a formidable enemy. 
in common with other politicians of similar opinions, 
Mr. Guapstone has a special antipathy to the Turks, whom 
he describes as “from the black day when they first entered 
** Europe, the one great anti-human specimen of humanity.” 
“ They are not,” he says, “the mild Mahometans of India, 
“ northe chivalrous Saladins of Syria, nor the cultured Moors 
“of Spain.” The Saladins ot Syria have not hitherto 
been regarded as a nation, and the Mahometans of India, 
if they were in the habit of reading English papers, would 
be surprised at the selection of mildness as their charac- 
teristic virtue. The Turks have great faults, and under 
excitement some of them are liable to excesses of un- 
pardonable ferocity; but, according to the most credible 
testimony, the best part of the population has admirable 
qualities. No soldiers are more temperate, more patient, 
or braver, and when they can rely on their officers 
they are admirably obedient; but there is little use in 
discussing the merits of a population which must be treated | 
&s actually existing in particular districts. Mr. GuapsTone | 


is rather vigorous than practical or prudent in his demand 
that the Turks shall ‘‘ carry away their abuses in the only 
“possible manner—namely, by carrying off themselves” 
from Bulgaria. It is precisely because it is difficult to 
provide for the removal of the Turks from the provinces in 
which they form a considerable minority that cautious 
politicians have not been sanguine as to the possibility of 
an easy settlement of the Eastern question. Nothing can 
be simpler than to provide for the case of Servia or 
Montenegro, where the inhabitants are exclusively Christian. 
Roumania, which was at all times free from the presence 
of Turks, has with more or less success practised for 
some years independence and self-government. In Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, it is n to deal 
with Mahometans, whether of Ottoman or of Sla- 
vonic extraction. They could not be expelled without 
war; and it is doubtful whether they can be trusted 
to co-operate in provincial administration with neigh- 
bours who have long hated them as enemies. At the 
same time it is possible that the difficulty may have been 
overstated. Pasua contrived to establish both 
prosperity and harmony in a district of which he was for 
some years Governor. According to some accounts, 
though there are also statements to the contrary effect, the 
arrangements which were made at the close of the last 
Cretan insurrection have been thoroughly successful. If 
the Turks would accept Mr. Giapsrone’s suggestion that 
they should take themselves and their abuses away, there 
would be no difference of opinion in England as to the ex- 
pediency of making the provinces which they would 
evacuate practically independent. Mr. Giapstone’s theory 
about them, however, if carried to a logical conclusion, 
would seem to point to their extermination, since an anti- 
— race would be as much ont of place in Asia as in 
urope. 

Statesmen of the first rank ought to remember, what is 
excusably forgotten by orators at public meetings, that 
political problems are almost always complex and many- 
sided; and it is satisfactory to find Lord Harriverton, 
in his speech at the Cutlers’ Feast, recommending caution, 
and distinctly marking himself off from the violent 
agitation which is being carried on by a section of the 
Liberal party. Without entering into a discussion which 
would have been unsuitable on such an occasion, he stated 
in the most decisive manner that, though the charge of 
negligence and want of policy might have been made against 
the Government, wilful complicity with the outrages which 
had been committed could not in any way be attributed 
to them. Indignation against the perpetrators of the Bul- 
garian outrages, and even against the Turkish Govern- 
ment which has inadequately punished the criminals, 
is justifiable and praiseworthy; but righteous anger fur- 
nishes a motive for action, not a detailed policy. Some- 
thing like the feeling which is now expressed against the 
Turks was entertained more universally and more deeply 
throughout England against the native Irish after the 
massacre in the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
again when they supported James II]. Cromwe.t, though 
his severity has been e ted by popular tradition, 
was said to have given them, like Mr. Giapsrone, the offer 
of removing themselves and their abuses, in the form of 
the traditional option between Hell and Connaught. The 
antipathy which was, a quarter of acentury later, produced 
by the support given by Irish Catholics to a persecuting 
tyrant found expression in the penal laws, of which 
the disastrous consequences are not yet exhausted. 
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It was a still more immediate duty and necessity to 
provide against the repetition of Irish rebellions 
than it is to secure Eastern Christians against Maho- 
metan oppression. Even calm politicians, if they could 
have anticipated the results of a passionate policy, 
would have felt the necessity of opposing the just resent- 
ment of their countrymen. Provincial demagogues, though 
they may do little towards the solution of the Eastern 
question, have a practical object in their declamations 
which would be unworthy of Mr. Guapstone’s dignity. 
They have for the most part no plan for the settlement of 
the Turkish difficulty ; but their operations are not unlikely 
to influence the next general election. Conservative 
speakers who decline to admit the responsibility of the 
Ministers for the Bulgarian outrages are hooted down with 
factious unanimity. 

The cold and measured language of Lord Dersy, if it was 
an error, was an error on the safer side. Official denunciations 
of Turkish crimes would have been treated in Kussian 
diplomatic communications either as confessions of guilt, or 
as pledges to aid in the disruption of the Turkish Empire. 
The Government, instead of the nation, suffers by a 
reticence which was perhaps carried to excess. If the 
Turks, notwithstanding Mr. Guapstone’s assertion that 
they are anti-human, are influenced by the ordinary motives 
which actuate mankind, they will be more deeply impressed 
by remonstrances against the Bulgarian crimes which pro- 
ceed from friends who stood by the Porte as long as it was 

ssible. It is impossible not to understand that Lord 

EACONSFIELD and his colleagues have reserved to England 
a freedom of action which might have been compromised 
by a premature repudiation of sympathy with Turkey. The 
pressure which the Ambassadors of the Great Powers are 
now placing on the Government at Constantinople in favour 
of an armistice and of peace will be strengthened by 
the concurrence of England, and by the announce- 
ment that Turkey will not be protected against the 
consequences of a contumacious refusal. Mr. Guap- 
stone, if he had been in office, would probably at 
a much earlier time have been regarded with suspicion 
as an enemy of the Mahometan faith and power, 
and consequently as a virtual ally of Russia. When the 
present excitement has subsided, it will perhaps be under- 
stood that the English Government is as fully exempt from 


responsibility for the events in Bulgaria as Austria, France, . 


or Italy. The resolution not to allow Turkey to be op- 

sed by superior force implied no connivance with 
domestic maladministration or cruelty. Mr. GLapsToNE 
has, as became him, propounded a scheme for the pro- 
tection of the Christians, instead of confining himself to 
vague denunciations of the policy of the Government. If 
his projeet proves to be impracticable or inadmissible, 
a negative argument will have been been added to the 
proof that the policy of the Government, though not ex- 
empt from errors, has been straightforward, patriotic, and 
prudent. 


THE WAR. 


— Turkish victory in front of Alexinatz may perhaps 
facilitate the conclusion of peace. A week before the 
battle Prince Mian and his Ministers had applied to the 
European Powers for mediation; but the apparent success 
of a subsequent attack on the Turkish right wing revived 
the confidence of the war party, and enabled the Russian 
Commanper-1n-Curer for the time to overrule the decision 
of the Government. In a letter which was published 
during the present week, Colonel Loyp Lixpsay, who is 
now at Belgrade, confidently states that the only remain- 
ing advocates of war in Servia are foreigners, or, in other 
words, Russians. Before the late defeat it was probably 
more diflicult to ascertain the wishes or opinions of the 
Servian people; and, though they may be di 

to relieve themselves from the burden of war, they 
would not have failed, if the army had maintained 
apparent equality with the enemy,*to censure hereafter the 
timidity which would be thought to have deprived them of 
an imaginary triumph. The Turkish Government, trusting 
with better reason to the superiority of its troops, was 
naturally reluctant to suspend hostilities until Alexinatz 
was taken; nor could the mediating Powers find fault with 
its obstinacy as long as the Servians resolved on prosecuting 
the war. It now appears that Aspu, Kerm had as 


great an advantage over his adversary in strategic 


skill as in the quality of his men. Competent 
judges have always recognized the pre-eminent fitness of 
the Turks for war, and their regular army has in the 
present campaign not belied the national reputation. 
Foreign observers have perhaps been too hasty in accusing 
the Servians of cowardice, because raw levies have not in 
all cases had the nerve to face a disciplined infantry sup- 
ported by a powerful artillery. Inthe last days of August 
General TcuerNnalErr seems to have been deceived by the 
apparent retreat of the right wing of the Turks in the 
direction of their own frontier. AspuL Kerim Pasua had 
resolved to make his advance on the left bank of the 
Morava, and as a preliminary measure he had gradually 
withdrawn from his right the troops which TcHERNAIEFF 
supposed himself to have defeated. The Turkish Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF is said, probably by an exaggerated 
estimate, to have concentrated 60,000 men to the south- 
west of Alexinatz on the 1st of September. The strong 
positions of the Servians were successively evacuated in 
spite of the gallant efforts of TcueRNarerF and the Russian 
oificers; and by this time Alexinatz is probably in the 
possession of the Turks. It is scarcely probable that, if 
the struggle proceeds, the Servians will be able to make a 
stand at Deligrad. 

Prince Mian and his advisers may probably have re- 
sented the dictation of TcHERNAIEFF to which they were 
lately compelled to yield. The defeat of the army will 
restore the authority of the civil Government, and will far- 
nish a strong argument in favour of peaceful counsels. It 
might indeed still be worth while to persist in the war if 
there were reason to believe that Russia was prepared to 
intervene as a principal in the quarrel; but while the 
Turkish and Servian armies were engaged before Alexi- 
natz, the Russian representative at Constantinople was 
deliberating with his colleagues on the terms of pacifica- 
tion. It is asserted that all the Powers have arrived at an 
agreement ; and if the proposed terms are accepted by the 
Porte, the Servians will, if necessary, be peremptorily 
required to submit to a mediation which it is their 
interest to accept. Even if Russia stood aloof from 
the negotiation, it is not certain that the Servian Goyern- 
ment would welcome the interference of an irresistible 
patron. There are plausible rumours of patriotic jealousy 
of foreign influence, and ofthe unpopularity of the Russian 
officers with their Servian allies. On every ground the 
expediency of peace becomes constantly more evident, nor 
is 1t credible that intelligent Servians can still demand asa 
condition the annexation of Turkish territory. If the 
Russian Government sincerely desires the restoration of 
peace, the Emperor can at any time recall the officers who 
have been allowed, in flagrant violation of international 
right, to hold commissions in the Servian army. The 
popular enthusiasm for the Servian cause will be easily 
controlled by official interference when it becomes incon- 
sistent with the intentions of the Government. There 
would have been no war if it had not suited the purpose of 
Russia to test the efficiency of the Turkish army; and, 
since the experiment has disappointed the expectations of the 
aggressive party, it is not impossible that Russian policy 
may be temporarily reversed. 


The Sutran and his Ministers may perhaps be encouraged 
by recent successes to ask for advantages which the medi- 
ating Governments will not be willing to concede ; but autho- 
rity and argument may be used to suppress all troublesome 
pretensions. The late refusal to grant an armistice 
must be overruled. The settlement of the Eastern 
quarrel is important to all States which desire the mainte- 
nance of peace in Europe, and especially to Austria. The 
continuance of the Servian struggle would probably bring 
Russia into the field; and, as a necessary consequence, 
political prophets have begun to foretell a war between 
Russia and Austria in the approaching spring. England 
and France, and probably Germany, earnestly deprecate a 
conflict of which it would be impossible to foresee the results. 
That the Russian Government thinks a rupture possible 
may be inferred from hostiledemonstrations against England 
in a country remote from Turkey. * In direct violation of 
a formal promise made by the Empzror and Prince Gort 
CHAKOFF four or five years ago, a Russian envoy is now 
intriguing at Cabul, with the object, if not with the 
result, of alienating the Amzer from the English alliance. 
It is undoubtedly for the purpose of checking English 
activity in Turkey that the Russian Government is 
threatening India. It may be hoped that Lord Bazacons- 
FIELD and his colleagues will not be intimidated by crooked 
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diplomacy ; but impending troubles in Afghanistan ma: 
furnish an additional for 
complications, Skilful statesmen might profit even by a 
movement —— by their own domestic opponents to 
overcome the obstacles to peace which may be created by 
Turkish obstinacy. The factitious character of the agita- 
tion which now prevails in England, as far as it is 
directed to party purposes, must be imperfectly under- 
stood at Constantinople; and there is an clement of 
sincerity in popular clamour which deserves serious con- 
sideration. When a Bishop in a burst of pugnacious philan- 
thropy approves a demand for an unprovoked declaration 
of war against Turkey, an Ambassador may fairly urge on 
the Porte the present impossibility of an alliance between 
England and Sache. The demagogues who are eagerly 
playing into the hands of Russia appeal not merely to 
vulgar prejudice, but to a legitimate and generous senti- 
ment. It is difficult to believe that the Porte can offer a 
lasting resistance to any arrangement which may have been 
settled by the Great Powers. 


There is little difficulty in determining the conditions of 
peace between Turkey and Servia. The state of things 
which preceded the war requires no essential modification, 
for there would be serious danger in the admission of 
Turkish isons into Servian fortresses, a pecuniary 
fine eed sever be paid, and a personal attendance of 
Prince Miran at Constantinople would be an empty 
form. The question of Montenegro is more embar- 
rassing, for in that quarter the Turkish generals have 
been inactive, and one of their number has incurred a 
serious reverse. A Turkish force is now on its way 
to relieve Muxutar PasHa, who has himself successfully 
relieved some of his outlying posts. With more acen- 
rate knowledge of the facts, the Ambassadors will 
perhaps be enabled to decide whether the fortune of 
war entitles the Prince of Monrenecro to ask for any 
accession of territory. The provision which must be made 
for the improved administration of the Turkish provinces 
will present the hardest problem to the negotiators. The 
Porte has itself to blame for the necessity of an interfer- 
ence which is undoubtedly inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of the Empire: The moral right and duty of 
oe for the future such atrocities as those which 

ve excited universal indignation take precedence of 
arbitrary rales of international law. It is impossible 
simply to remit Herzegovina to the kind of administration 
which, under foreign instigation, provided materials for the 
revolt. Bulgaria also must be protected against the 
renewal of rapine and murder. It is not a simple task to 
pursue benevolent objects in concert with other Powers, of 
whom some are more anxious to injure Turkey than even 
to protect the Christian population. It is probable that 
the negotiation may be prolonged; but the preliminary 
= of putting an end to the war ought to be taken without 


THE FESTIVITIES AT GHENT. 


‘HERE are certain anniversaries which, if they cannot 

be celebrated by everybody, had better be passed over 
without notice. Having said this, it is unnecessary to add 
that the fact that everybody is not willing to take part in 
them makes them especially dear to those who are able to 
doso. The relief of Derry and the battle of the Boyne would 
be mere ordinary days to Vindaiien if their Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects were ready to join in keeping the memory of 
them alive. National glories are seldom so keenly appreci- 
ated as wheh they are felt by some one else to be a national 
shame. Impartial persons will probably be of opinion that 
the Pacification of Ghent needed no special festivities to 
mark its “ tercentenary.” However proud may be the re- 
collections it excites in the mind of a Hollander, it can 
have no especial meaning for the inhabitants of those 
Catholic provinces which had but a short time in which to 
profit by it. The people of Ghent, in common with 
the Belgians generally, have had an opportunity in modern 
times of renewing the union which three centuries ago 
still bound them to the people of Holland, and they showed 
their appreciation of the blessing by revolti ainst their 
common ruler. But,if thehistorical interest of the Pacification 
is small, the political and immediate interest is great. The 
towns and the country districts of Belgium are engaged in 
& continuous conflict in which the issue turns entirely upon 
religion, The peasantry are Clerical; the citizens are 


Liberal, at least in the sense that they hate the Clericals. 
It was not to be expected that such an occasion as the 
three hundredth year from the Pacification of Ghent should 
be allowed to pass unimproved. It recalls a time which is 
especially dear to Protestants and especially distasteful to 
Catholics. Though the Catholic districts of the Nether- 
lands were not ultimately included among the United Pro- 
vinces, and so have no real share in the recollection evoked 
by this anniversary, this circumstance makes the formal 
celebration of it more irritating to Belgian Catholics. The 
processions which have been parading the streets of Ghent 
during this week have had the air of an expression of regret 
that the fortunes of the city did not associate her with the 
Protestant rather than with the Catholic side in the great 
conflict of the sixteenth century. Probably the inhabitants 
do not feel this regret very keenly; but this absence of 
emotion has not prevented them trom acting as though 
they felt it. Belgium is still the most Catholic country in 
Europe, and perhaps not a few of those who were ready 
on Sunday afternoon to take part in a procession in which 
“ Hypocrisy” and “False Theology” were depicted as 
supporting the “Triumph of the Inquisition” had been 
to mass in the morning. But the pleasure of casting the 
Inquisition in the teeth of the clergy was too great to be 
foregone. 

It is to be regretted that the managers of a popular 
festival should devote themselves with so much zeal to the 
composition of a pageant so ingeniously calculated to 
offend at least half the nation. Historical memories are 
exceedingly valuable when they tend to unite the people of 
a country more closely to each other; but when their effect 
is only to intensify feuds which are already very much too 
fierce, they offend against the elementary canons of patriot- 
ism. The immediate problem in Belgium is, how Catholics 
and non-Catholics are to live together in decent harmony 
under the same free Constitution. It is clear that one 
indispensable preliminary to the solution of this problem is 
an agreement to treat those parts of their common history 
in which the object alike of Catholics and Protestants was 
to be supreme over the other as something which has no 
application to existing controversies. If the object of the 
non-Catholic population of Belgium were to deal with 
Catholics as they were dealt with in Holland in the 
sixteenth century, the strenuous resistance of the 
Catholic population might be taken for granted. As a 
matter of fact, no such intention is entertained by 
the non-Catholic La, mag but they derive a certain 
satisfaction from making-believe that they entertain it. 
So long as this feeling exists there is not much chance 
that the feud between the two parties will grow less bitter. 
If the city of London were now to take to keeping the 
Fifth of November with extraordinary pomp, it would be 
safe to infer that the relations between Catholics and Pro- 
testants in England were extremely strained. The chief 
value of such anniversaries in the eyes of those who care 
for them is that the controversies of the day can be ex- 
pressed in the terms of three centuries ago. The man 
who burns Guy Fawkes in effigy does not exactly mean 
that all Papists would do if they could what Guy fawkes 
tried to do, nor does he mean that he would like to treat 
Papists as he is treating the effigy of a certain famous and 
ae Papist. But there is a flavour of both ideas about 
the bonfire, and a similar confusion probably exists in the 
minds of many of those who have been keeping the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent. The cruelty of Atva and of Pup LL. is 
a very convenient stone to throw at those who profess the 
same religion as ALva and Puup II. professed, and though 
the pageantry expressive of the Dutch triumph over the 
Spaniards is a little out of place in Belgium, strict local 
colour is not worth preserving when the disregard of it 
provides any Protestant with an appropriate stone to throw 
at any Catholic. ; 

It is usually hard to say, as regards Belgium, whether 
the Catholics or the Liberals are most in the wrong. ‘t'o 
settle this point it ig necessary in most cases to ascertain 
which has given the first offence; and where each party is 
eagerly watching for an opportunity of attacking the other, 
their movements are apt to be very nearly simultaneous. 
But in the present instance the question presents fewer 
difficulties than usual. The Liberals may have been ill 
advised in celebrating the Pacification of Ghent; but it is 
a standing discredit to the Catholics that the celebration 
of an event three centuries old should be an offence to 
them. It can only be an offence to them because they 
claim infallibility, not only for the dogmatic decrees of 
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Popes, but for every passionate or brutal or cruel act that 
any Catholic, whether priest or layman, has ever committed. 
The modern Ultramontane is a theological Sixppap who 
goes about asking every Old Man of the Sea that he comes 
across to mount on his neck. What need is there for a 
Belgian Catholic to take upon himself the persecutions of 
Puitie II.? Probably he condemns them in his heart ; 
why cannot he condemn them with his lips? It is 
not the greater cruelty of Catholics that has specially 
associated them with persecution in the popular 
sentiment of Europe; it is the circumstance that they alone 
make the acts of former persecutors their own either by 
approving of them or by explaining them away. Protes- 
tants, at least educated Protestants, seldom do this. We 
cannot say that they never do it, because Mr. Frovupe is 
alive to contradict us, but the instances are happily few. It 
is very rare indeed to find in Catholic writers the same frank 
treatment of periods like those of Pair II. that we find 
applied to the English Reformation in writers like Mr. 
Brewer or Mr. Pocock. It is not very unnatural that 
people who have not given much thought to the theory of 
persecution should feel that a Church whose members are 
so ready to defend or deny the acts of former persecutors 


would itself persecute if it had the chance. From this — 


it is a short step to the conclusion that it must 
never again be allowed the chance. And when 
once this temper is generated it leads, by a very natural 
rocess, to a constant war of aggression. But the Catholics 
ve themselves to thank for the result. Why is Catholi- 
cism regarded as a more persecuting religion to-day than it 
was forty years ago? Not for anything it has done sinee 
that time so much as for all the foolish things that indi- 
vidual Catholics have said and written in the interval. 


THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ELECTION, 


ye Buckinghamshire election is an instance of a good 
old-fashioned county contest. Both the candidates 
are personally unknown; both belong to families of local 
consequence ; and there is no pretence to originality in the 
speeches on either side. Some of Mr. Fremantie’s sup- 

rters have discovered that it will be an affront to Lord 

EACONSFIELD to fill the vacancy which his retirement has 
made, after a tenure of thirty years, by a hostile successor. 
It might, on the other hand, be contended that, if there is 


in Buckinghamshire a majority of Liberal electors, they 


have paid Mr. DisrarLi a high compliment by preferring 
his personal claims to their own political opmions. Dis- 
cussions on such topics probably serve the purpose of 
amusing the constituency; but the reasons on which they 
turn are scarcely likely to determine a single vote. The 
uncertainty which prevails as to the result of the contest 
in Buckinghamshire proceeds, as in other counties or 
boreughs, from the novel institution of the ballot. So long 
as there was open voting, a comparison of their respective 
forces had induced the principal landowners to acquiesce in 
a division of the three seats between the rival parties. It 
followed that, on the occurrence of a vacancy, the retiring 
member should be succeeded by a candidate of his own 
political opinions. In the neighbouring county of Oxford 
a similar arrangement provides, to the general satisfaction, 
for the representation of the minority. When Mr. Disrar.r 
accepted a peerage, it was generally expected that a Con- 
servative successor would be elected without opposition ; 
but Mr. CarincrToy, either by his own choice or at the in- 
stance of his political friends, determined to test the 
soundness of the calculation on which the distribution of 
seats had been founded. In his spirited address, while he 
judiciously abstained from raising any political issue, he 
collected in an effective form all the blunders which have 
been rightly or wrongly imputed to the Government, and 
on his own behalf he propounded an hereditary title to the 
confidence of the county. About eighty years ago the head 
of the great City family of Smirn was raised to the peerage 
by the favour of Pirr; and his descendants, under the 
name of CarincroN, afterwards allied themselves with the 
Whigs. Macavtay, in an imaginary history of the twentieth 
century, described the Duke of Carinaroy as premier 
peer of England, and though the prophecy has not been 
fulfilled in the fifty years which have since elapsed, 
Mr. Carixeron’s address shows that aristocratic tradition 
ripens fast in England. Mr. Fremantiz also may 
boast that his family has for two or three generations been 


creditably distinguished in Parliament and in office, and 
especially that his father has been in different capacities 
one of the ablest and most devoted servants of the State. 

There can be little doubt that the election will be decided 
by a strictly party vote. Lord Carineron’s tenants have 
probably been accustomed to vote with their landlord; bat 
the farmers have the absolute disposal of the seat, and 
under the system of secret voting they will consult no 
wishes or prejudices but their own. It is possible that 
some of thera may be influenced by Mr. Carineron’s 
enumeration of the real or supposed miscarriages of the 
Government ; but those among them who have paid any 
serious attention to politics know that Ministers who have 
held office for two or three years may always be twitted 
with blunders which they have jointly or severally com- 
mitted. The real question to be determined is whether the 
constituency prefers a Liberal or a Conservative Govern- 
ment. In their conduct of domestic affairs the present 
Ministers have not incurred any of the unpopularity which 
accumulated year after year on the heads of their prede- 
cessors. The efforts which have been made to improve the 
efficiency of the army are certainly not disapproved by the 
country, although,as Mr. CarinGron sagaciously remarks, the 
result can only be tested by future experience. If Mr. Harpy 
| had done nothing, he could not have been accused of trying 
doubtful experiments. The explanations of the increase of 
the estimates which have been repeated again and again 
by Sir Starrorp Norrucore may probably have penetrated 
into Buckinghamshire ; yet perbaps Mr. CarincToN may 
have been well advised in attributing the whole excess to 
the extravagance of the Government, without reference to 
the subsidies allowed in aid of rates, to the new Sinking 
Fund, or to the unavoidable increase both of the duties of 
the Government and of the cost at which they are per- 
formed. Nothing can be fairer than the remark that Mr. 
DisrakELl before the general election prefessed an intention 
of removing the Income-tax, and that his CHancaLior of 
the Excuequer has lately raised the rate by fifty per eent. ; 
but Buckinghamshire electors ought to know their favourite 
member well enough to understand that his declarations 
_on finance are not to be seriously understood. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore has adroitly combined a general addition to the 
tax with a diminution of the charge on small incomes. 
Between rates and taxes the burdens on the inhabitants of 
Buckinghamshire have not been aggravated by the present 
Government. 

It will be interesting to learn whether the agitation 
which has ensued on the Bulgarian outrages will affect the 
votes of a rural constituency. The efforts which have for 
political purposes been made to connect the Government 
with the crimes of Turkish officials have been far more 
successful in large towns than any previous form of attack. 
The community at large refused to be alarmed by the 
Royal Titles Bill; and the more plausible grievance of the 
Fugitive Slave Circulars was soon reduced to its natural 
dimensions. For the moment popular audiences readily 
allow themselves to be persuaded that the English Govern- 
ment is in some way more responsible than Russia, Austria, 
or Germany for the violence of Circassians and Bashi- 
Bazouks. It is not impossible that even in Buckingham- 
shire moral indignation may require a victim. One of the 
chief causes of the reaction against Liberalism was 
the subservient and spiritless foreign policy of Mr. GuaD« 
stone and his colleagues. When it was thought, on insuffi- 
cient grounds,that the present Government was more resolute 
and more ambitious, the Suez purchase and the refusal to 
concur in the Berlin Resolutions were welcomed with 
| general applause. It will be strange if the revulsion of 
| teeling which has been caused by the events in Bulgaria 
_ involves the loss by the Government of the considerable 
| popularity which it had acquired. The first contested 
/ election since the commencement, or at least since the 
, expansion, of the agitation, will toa certain extent serve as 
|a gauge of the general sentiment. When allowance has 
| been made for those reasons and motives which admit of 
| calculation, there remains the element of caprice. County 
constituencies have, on the whole; notwithstanding the 
facilities afforded by the ballot, been comparatively steady and 
| consistent, and they are exempt from the corruption which 
| has, especially since the last extension of the suffrage, de- 
termined many borough elections. There is no personal 
objection to either of the candidates for Buckinghamshire. 
Mr. Fremantte furnishes the guarantee for prudence 
which consists in careful adherence to commonplace; and 
Mr. Carinetoy understands so thoroughly the business of a 
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candidate that he may be expected to qualify himself 
easily for the duties of a member of Parliament. 

If the electors direct their attention rather to Bucking- 
hamshire than to Bulgaria, they may perhaps reflect that 
their votes will have more influence on the county franchise 
than on the fortunes of the East. Although the Opposition 
is not unanimous on the question of rendering household 
suffrage universal, the majority of the Liberal party, in- 
cluding some of the most active leaders, are pledged to a 
measure which would deprive landlords and farmers of all 

litical power. The removal of Mr. Disraxi to the Upper 

ouse practically ensures the resistance of the Conserva- 
tives to any further extension of the franchise. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’S colleagues will oppose on principle and 
in earnest a measure which has more than once been 
countenanced by himself, even when he objected to the 
change as inopportune. The Ministers who sit in the 
House of Commons will control the policy of the Govern- 
ment on all questions relating to the suffrage. Farmers 
who have had dealings with the Labourers’ Union will 
not be greatly shocked by the anomaly of a diversity 
of political rights on either side of a river or an 
imaginary line which may divide a county from a 
borough. They know that their workmen are more 
numerous than themselves, and that under the guidance of 
demagogues they would be subject to strict political disci- 
pline. It is not quite clear whether Mr. Carincton would 
be disposed on this matter to follow Lord Harrineron or 
Mr. Forster. In his address he abstained with commend- 
able prudence from saying anything about his own political 
opinions. He has since spoken of the subject as beset with 
difficulties ; and though he will support the projected change 
when brought forward as a measure of the Liberal party, 
he is not apparently eager for immediate innovation. At the 
present day a Liberal may be either an advocate of revolu- 
tion, or a moderate politician whose principles are indis- 
tinguishable from those of Sir Starrorp Nortucore or Mr. 
Cross. The discretion of a Conservative ranges within 
narrower limits. On party divisions Mr. Fremanrie would 
support the Government, and Mr. Cariveroy would vote 
for the Opposition. It is true that during the continuance 
of the present Parliament a change of Ministers is highly 
improbable; but a victory of the Liberal party in Buck- 
inghamshire would indicate a change of opinion which 
might probably at the next general election reverse the 
position of parties. The chances seem to be in favour of 
the Conservative candidate, but his defeat would not 
justify excessive surprise. 


THE MANTEGAZZA TRIAL, 


J lg extraordinary trial which has lately come to an 
end at Bologna affords a fresh illustration of the old 


truth that a King’s friends may be a Monarchy’s worst 


enemies. The purposes of an Italian Republican could 
hardly be better served than by the proceedings against 
the Marquis Manrecazza. The prisoner was accused of 
having forged the Kixe’s name to bills for very large sums, 
and, further, of having forged the documents authorizing 
him to raise money for the Kine’s use. When Manrecazza 
was first arrested he made what purported to be a complete 
confession. He had been employed, he said, last year to 
transact confidential business for the Kine. This gave him 
copies of the Kine’s signature, and as he was at the same 
time engaged on important undertakings of his own, and 
felt hampered by want of capital, the possession of these 
copies suggested the idea of forgery. Even if this 
confession had never been tie of it would have 
been exceedingly damaging in its effect on the public 
mind. Any confidential transaction in which TE- 
¢azza had been employed on behalf of the Kine can only 
have been of one kind. He is not a political agent, he 
is @ man mixed up with many commercial enterprises, 
and therefore likely, or supposed to be likely, to be useful 
in raising money. If the Kine had not been in the habit 
of borrowing in this way, the facilities for forgery con- 
ferred by the possession of his genuine signature would 
have gone for little in comparison with the risk of pro- 
voking inquiry by the introduction of the Royal name. 
But Manrecazza did not abide by his confession. His 
second story was a virtual contradiction of his first. He 
admitted, indeed, that the signatures were forgeries. But 
he had not known them to be forgeries at the time he 
raised money on them. When doing this he was not his 


own master. He was simply an instrument in the hands 
of one “ X.,” a person to whom he was bound by very 
strong obligations, and whose name he to the last refused 
to disclose. This theory introdaces us to some mysterious 
person about the Court who forges the. Kine’s signature, 
either to obtain money for his- own use, or else to obtain it 
for the Kiya’s use without giving His Maszsty the 
annoyance of consciously putting his name to bills. 
ManrTeGazza’s second story was very naturally stigmatized 
by the counsel for the prosecution as a string of im- 
probabilities. But this is not the view which has been 
taken of it by the Italian public, or by the jury who 
heard the evidence. The latter rejected, % is true, the 
idea that the prisoner did not know that the Kurna’s 
signature was forged ; but they absolved him of the charge 
of having executed the forgery with his own hand, and, in 
finding him guilty of being an accomplice, they expressly said 
that ~ had been influenced by a person almost beyond his 
control. 

In a case like this antecedent probabilities or improba- 
bilities go for very little. On the side of the prosecution 
it may be urged that Manrecazza was more likely to tell 
the truth in the first terror of discovery, and to invent an 
exculpatory theory when he had had time for reflection. 
On the side of the defence it may be urged that ManrgeGazza 
was more likely, in the first enthusiasm of his determina- 
tion to secure the escape of “ X.,”’ to take the whole blame 
upon himself, and then, when he found that by admitting 
“ X.’s” existence, and refusing to name him, he could attain 
the same end at less cost to his own reputation, to 
give the truer, though less complete, version of the 
fact. In favour of this latter theory two argu- 
ments may be used; one is the presence of a good 
deal of incidental testimony to character whieh makes it 
improbable that Manrecazza should have descended to 
the level of a common forger; the other is the ab- 
sence of any evidence bringing home the possession of the 
money obtained from the banks to the prisoner. The 
advocate for the defence laid great stress upon this last 
point. Manrecazza had had no recent losses in business, 
he had not paid certain old debts, he had not spent the 
money on himself or on his family. With half a million of 
francs in his hands he would not have gone on living with 
the strictest economy, have submitted to be dunned for 
money, and not have launched out upon any new under- 
takings. There is no striking a balance between alterna- 
tive presumptions of this kind. Men of as high character 
as the Marquis Manrecazza have been guilty ef very 
commonplace crimes. Stories as seemingly impossible as 
that told by the Marquis Manregazza have nevertheless 
turned out to be true. 

The most damaging incident for the prosecution was the 
examination of the Marquis Sprvota. This gentleman is 
the husband of a daughter of the Kina’s by a morganatic 
marriage, and has been concerned om more than one 
occasion in borrowing money for his father-in-law. 
The counsel for the Crown committed the singular indis- 
cretion of endeavouring to cut short the Marquis’s testi- 
mony, and to prevent the production of certain letters 
which were called for by the prisoner’s counsel. These 
letters went to show that the intimacy between him and 
MaxtTeGAzza was greater than he was disposed to admit, and 
that he had been associated with him in genuine trans- 
actions closely resembling the one in which forgery had 
been resorted to. It cannot be said that the Marquis 
Sprnoia’s evidence contributed to make either the in- 
nocence or the guilt of the prisoner any clearer. But it 
undoubtedly answered the purpose of the defence in helping 
to throw an air of discredit over the whole case. The faci 
that the King of Iraty often borrows money raises a pre- 
sumption that there could have been no motive for con- 
cealing from him any particular instance of a process 
with which His Masesty is so familiar. But it also 
suggests that, in an atmosphere so charged with pecuniary 
needs as that of the Italian Court, it may often be convenient 
to raise money in the Kine’s name without the Krne’s 
knowledge. ‘This was, no doubt, the suspicion which 
ManteGazza’s counsel intended to excite, and the verdict of 
the jury shows that the effort was not unsuccessful. The 
vecognition in the verdict of some controlling and over- 
powering influence to which ManrrGazza was subjected in- 
dicates a belief that, though undoubtedly sinning, he has 
also been sinned against. This impression will be 
strengthened in the minds of a public never averse to 
suspect their rulers by the excessive severity of the 
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sentence. The verdict amounted, in fact, to a condemnation 
on the score of being an accomplice with some more 
ilty person about the Court. Whether there was any 
undation for this view is nothing to the purpose. It was 
a view within the competence of the jury to take, and 
when they had taken it, it ought certainly to have been 
considered in the sentence. To condemn a man over sixty 
to eight years’ penal servitude is little short of eapital 
punishment. On the theory that the Marquis Manrs- 
@azza forged the Kixe’s name for his own profit, it is not 
too heavy a penalty; but on the theory that he was only an 
instrument in the hands of another person, whose name he 
is kept from disclosing by dislike to play the part of an 
informer, the punishment is in excess of his deserts. The 
conclusion arrived at by a great number of Italians 
will be that Manrecazza has. been sacrificed to screen the 
utation of some one nearer or dearer to the throne. It 
is hard to conceive anything more damaging to the Mon- 
archy than the creation of such a notion as this. It is bad 
that the subjects of Victor Emmanvet should suspect the 
existence of disreputable intrigues in their Sovereign’s 
Court; but it is far worse that they should suspect that, 
when it is thought expedient to conceal these intrigues, 
the instruments through which they are carried on are 
at once thrown over and left to bear the penalty alone. 
So far as this impression has been created by the Man. 
TEGAZZA case, ib has been created as much by the temper 
of those representing the Crown during the proceedings 
as by the incidents disclosed in the course of them. If the 
public prosecutor did not feel any desire to get at the 
truth, he might at all events have simulated one. Or, if 
this was beyond his power, he need not have raised diffi- 
culties in the way of gratifying such a desire when it was 
rofessed by the counsel for the defence. The King of 
Senne has never been worse served than by the advisers 
who have had the management of this strange case. 


NAVAL ENGINEERING. 


LC; is satisfactory to find that the public is not disposed 
to accept with blind and unreflecting acquiescence the 


weak verdict of the coroner’s jury as to the explosion on — 
It may perhaps have been un- | 


board the Thunderer. 
avoidable that the examination of witnesses was delayed 
until after Parliament had risen; but it is much to be 

ted that in this case, as in the cases of the Alberta 


and the Vanguard last year, Parliamentary inquiry and 


criticism should thus be evaded. The Firsr Lorp, in | fact, proper care was not shown in regard to the valves, and 


his famous speech about the “one or two blunders,” san- 
guinely remarked that “we had daily too many proofs of 
“ the spirit and determination of our officers and men not 
* to be well assured that, whenever occasion might arise, 
“ the duty of the navy would be performed, as heretofore, 
“to the satisfaction of the country.” It can hardly be 
said that subsequent events—such as the narrow escape 
from sinking of the Iron Duke, a most disgraceful 
piece of engineering stupidity and carelessness, which 
was hushed up and condoned by the Admiralty; the 
running down of a foreign vessel by the Monarch, for 
which compensation was paid, but nobody was punished ; 
the recent tangle of the ironclads in Besika Bay, each 
bumping against the other; the defective machinery of the 
Black Prince ; or the fearful calamity on board the Thunderer 
—are exactly proofs of efficiency, or calculated to restore 
confidence in the administration of the navy. On the con- 
trary, these constantly recurring instances of negligence 
and inefliciency in the working of the ships on which we 
have expended such enormous sums point to the painful 
conclusion that there must really be something radically 
wrong with the system of the navy. We are quite 
willing to admit the great and peculiar difficulties with 
which the naval service, especially in its engineering 
branches, has at present to contend, in consequence of the 
transition through which ship-building is passing, and the 
novelty and complexity of the new constructions ; but, 
making every allowance on this account, it would appear 
that the navy fails to meet those difficulties in an adequate 
manner simply because it does not take them sufficiently 
into account. Indeed it almost seems as if the use of 
steam-machinery had a tendency to weaken and deaden 
that systematic alertness and activity of mind upon which 
in other days seamen had to depend for the safety of their 
ships. LBelore steam was introduced, the officers and crew 
had to be perpetually on the watch as to the condition of 


the ship and her surroundings, and were thus brought into 
intimate acquaintance with all her peculiarities, while at 
the same time they acquired a habit, not only of continual 
vigilance, but of promptitude in the device and application 
of remedies when unexpected difficulties occurred. Now- 
adays, however, when everything is done by steam, the 
management of a ship is reduced to the touching of certain 
knobs, and the turning of certain handles. A mechanical force 
is mechanically set at work which does the business without 
any further intervention from the human agents employed, 
and this seems to have rather a besotting etfect. The preci- 
sion and certainty of steam machinery, when in proper order, 
are apt to produce a kind of sleepy confidence in those in 
charge of it, and to dull the close watchfulness and readi- 
ness for-emergencies which ought to be maintained. It 
was this sort of dozy negligence and “ want of resource,” 
as the Conrt-martial called it, which was so conspicuous in 
the Vanguard case; and we find traces of the same thing in 


the Thunderer explosion. 


We have already pointed ont that at the inquest, while 
the mechanical evidence was full and complete, there was 
an obvious attempt to keep the inquiry as to personal 
conduct and responsibility within the narrowest limits. 
The Admiralty and the contractors had apparently agreed 
that their common safety required that they should not 
indulge in recriminations against each other; and the 
Coroner, being not only a person of already proved incom- 
petence, who allowed counsel to make observations which 
he admitted to be irregular, but actually a servant of the 
Admiralty, was placed in a very delicate position in which 
he could not, and certainly did not, adequately represent 
the public. Mr. Fietcner, the Assessor, has stated that . 
the scientific witnesses “ directed their energies, not to find 
“a victim, but to find a cure”; which was perhaps all very 
well on their part, but unfortunately no such energy was 
employed by anyone in getting at the truth as to the 
personal aspects of the case. In point of fact, the boiler 
and the valves were alone on trial, just as if they, and not 
the heads and hands that worked them, were responsible 
for what they did. Even the jury, in spite of the verdict 
of accidental death, could not altogether conceal their un- 
easy consciousness that somebody was responsible, for they 
recommended that “in future, when derangements of the 
“* pressure-gauge of any boiler occur, care should be taken 
“ to ascertain if the communication be free between it and 
“the other boilers,” and that ‘every means within the 
“ stoke-hole should be devised to work the stop-valves,” or 
to test their action. This obviously implies that, in point of 


that they were also defective in construction. Although this 
part of the case was kept in the dark as much as possible, 
even the partial and guarded evidence which was taken justi- 
fies the view that there was gross carelessness on the part of 
the Steam Reserve authorities in not seeing that the ma- 
chinery of aship which had been practically lying idle for 
three years was in proper condition when handed over to the 
contractors. It is true that the machinery was not actually 
allowed to rust, and that there was now and then a formal 
examination ofthevalves; buteverybody knows that constant 
working is required to keep machinery inorder. It has come 
out that the Admiralty think it is only necessary to order 
boilers from a particular firm to be perfectly safe, and the 
contractors appear to have had equal confidence in the 
naval authorities. The truth would seem to be that 
between them they neglected to see that the ship was in 
proper working order for the trial after having been so 
long on the shelf; and Mr. Swanson’s statement as to 
what he would have done if he had been in charge of the 
ship—that is, have carefully examined the valves at 
short intervals—shows his impression of what had actu- 
ally been done or rather not done. The trial was ori- 
ginally fixed for the 13th of July, though postponed til! 
the next day, and the contractor’s people and the naval 
officers on duty did nof go on board till the roth; so 
that there was then no time for a thorough overhauling 
of the vessel; and it does not appear that the officers 
of the Steam Reserve troubled their heads about her 
during the three years that she was supposed to be in their 
charge. Indeed the chief engineer of that department 
repudiated any responsibility for her, as she was “ never 
“* properly in the Reserve.” A correspondent of the Times, 
signing himself “ Navigans,” has pointed out that several 
naval engineers were present who were surely in some way 
responsible for the safety of the vessel, and has asked why 
it was that none of them were able to give a word of 
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warning in time to avert a dreadful calamity. No doubt 
the ship was under the control of the contractors, and the 
officers were told to render every assistance to the latter 
that they required, but not to interfere with them; still it 
cannot be supposed that the ship was absolutely at the com- 
mand of the contractors, so that they could blow it up if 
they liked without the naval officers interfering. 


It is curious to observe the sort of hopelessly fatalistic view 
which some engineering authorities in this case, as in that 
of railway accidents, are disposed to take. Mr. Fiercnnr, 
for instance, assumes that in human life “ omissions 
“ will occur and mistakes will be made’; and Messrs. 
Bourne and Hive go even further in this direction, and, 
after declaring confidently that a certain amount of 
“ oversight and misadventure” must always take place 
as a matter of course, express. their astonishment, as 
“ well-informed ” people, not that an accident occurred in 
this instance, but that accidents should occur so seldom. 
Mr. Harpine, one of the contractors’ foremen, must be 
presumably of the same opinion, for, after mentioning that 
there were 500 valves in the Thunderer, he added that 
it was quite impossible to say from the forms of examina- 
tion gone through whether the valves were really all right, 
or only seemed so. This is a very serious admission, for it 
implies that the safety-valves were not made in such a way 
that they could be trusted; and, asa matter of fact, it is 
now ‘confessed that their construction was very faulty. 
Yet nothing is said of the ship having new valves before 
she is sent to sea, Even Mr. Fiercner, with all his 
admiration for the contractors, admitted that “had 
“the safety-valves been efficient the explosion would not 
“ have occurred;” and that therefore such valves were 
a snare, and were miscalled safety-valves. Again, after 
discovering that in such a “ subterranean dungeon” as a 
stoke-hole, ‘it was impossible to employ open safety- 
“ valves,” he immediately afterwards said that it was the 
unanimous opinion of all engineers who had been consulted 
on the subject, including himself, that it was quite possible, 
and even easy, to overcome this difficulty by the use of 
‘“‘ sentinel” valves on the outside, indicating the condition 
of the unseen valves inside, and that “ had the boilers of the 
“ Thunderer each been fitted with such a valve, the explo- 
*¢ sion would have been prevented.” Yet this simple expe- 
dient, now so unanimously approved, never occurred to 
either the naval engineers or the contractors, who were 
quite content to go on blindly endangering ships with 
valves as to the efficiency of which,as they knew, they 
could have no certain and trustworthy assurance. It 
also gives one a strange idea of engineering intelligence 
that the different degrees in which metals expand 
under the influence of heat should be spoken of as 
a new discovery which had only just dawned on 
the profession. Surely the law of expansion and its 
variations have long since been a commonplace for ap- 
prentices; and yet we find this respectable and much 
admired firm, in whom the Admiralty reposed such un- 
bounded confidence, utterly ignoring it, and plodding on 
with a system of safety-valve construction which, as an 
independent engineer very truly said, by its very nature 
promotes the sticking of the valves as steam pressure in- 
creases. Again, the strange foolhardiness with which the 
mad vagaries of the pressure gauge were disregarded, 
as a warning of something wrong, cannot be overlooked. 
Mr. Harpine says he had no doubt that his order to 
close the stop-valves had been carried out; but he 
should have had doubt when he saw the gauge bebaving 
so strangely, and should not have rested until he had 
satisfied himself.of the precise cause, not by conjecture, but 
by examination. He had not seen the safety-valves lifted, 
but only the gear mppesently at work, and his opinion 
of the gear he .has given. . Swansoy, naval engineer, 
also noticed the extraordinary action of the gauge, but 
did not take any steps ‘to find out the cause. Again, 
we have the statement of a leading stoker, WeLus, that 
“from the very ‘beginning the gauge on the exploded 
“boiler did not act at all,” that he saw it did not in- 
dicate anything when the.others were indicating 5 lbs. and 
26 lbs, and that he mentioned the fact to Mr. Harpine. 
Wetts added that it was not his duty to interfere, but 
if it had been he should have felt bound to look to the 
stop-valve on an emergency,and it was'the duty of sonre one, 
when the gauge was broken, to see that all the boilers were 
connected. This is just what both Mr. Maxweit and Mr. 
Harpine, the contractors’ chief foremen, did not do, being 


content with their own vague supposition that all was right, 
in the teeth of the most direct proof, to which their atten - 
tion was expressly called, that there was something wrong. 
In the face of such facts it cannot be contended that human 
agency had nothing to do with the accident. The whole 
inquiry in this case is a proof, both of that stupid blunder- 
ing which prevails in the Navy, and of the inefficiency of 
coroners’ juries as at present constituted. 


ELECTIONEBRING IN AMERICA. 


it is difficult for foreigners to judge how far the people 
of the United States are seriously interested in the Presi- 
dential canvass, or, as it is called, the campaign, and in the 
subsidiary contests in different States which are likely to 
affect the result. Conventions are meeting to choose local 
candidates, and active politicians have begun their orato- 
rical tours. Both nominations and speeches are, in the 
language of the newspapers, invariably received with “ the 
“ wildest enthusiasm”; and yet it may be doubted whether 
the general community is deeply stirred by an agitation 
which raises but few important issues. General Burier, 
who has recently resumed his political activity, admits 
with unusual candour that there is little difference between 
the formal professions of the Republican and the Democratic 
parties. It has consequently been thought expedient to 
revive the memory of the Civil War for the purpose of 
representing the Democrats as the enemies of the Union. 
The outrage lately perpetrated on some negroes at the 
town of Hamburg has furnished occasion for protests 
against the supposed hostility of the Southern whites 
to the coloured population. Before the adjournment of 
Congress, the Democratic majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives thought it prudent to pass resolutions in favour 
of the equal rights of all classes and of different races. 
The Presipent has ingeniously founded on the expressed 
opinion of the House an order to the officers of the Federal 
army to protect freedom of election in the Southern States. 
Although the number of regular troops is small, a general. 
and laudable disinclination to resist them has frequently 
enabled their commanders to decide party contests in 
Louisiana. The Democrats profess to apprehend military 
control of Southern elections, although political power has 
in nearly all parts of ‘the former Confederacy reverted to 
the superior race. In South Carolina, where the majority 
is believed to be Republican, the Democrats have perhaps 
imprudently nominated for the office of Governor a well- 
known Confederate General. On the whole, if the other 
Southern States vote for the Democratic nominee, they 
may probably have it in their power to return Mr. TILDEN. 
In 1868 and in 1872 the Democrats, though the recollec- 
tion of the war was comparatively fresh, commanded the 
votes of nearly a third of the constituency, though they 
controlled but few of the States. 

In one respect Englishmen may perhaps, without undue 
presumption, claim tobe in advance of Americans. It is 
not the custom in this country to vilify the private char- 
acter of political opponents. The chief Republican paper 


of New York has, since'the nomination of Mr. Tinpewn as. 


Democratic candidate, devoted its efforts mainly to allega- 
tions that he is not only a political delinquent, but a per- 
jurer, a swindler, and a so-called “railway wrecker.” ‘i 


may be conjectured that neither friends nor enemies believe: 


accusations which are simply incredible; but the repetition 
of the grossest charges seems to produce neither surprise 
nor indignation. Mr. TiLpen’s supposed crimes are placed 
by his assailants on the same level with denunciations of 
his aristocratic propensities or his pretended want of ‘hos- 
pitality. It seems that, instead of contenting himself with 
the official residence of the Governor at Albany, Mr. TrLpEN 
has the presumption to rent an expensive house, where 
he nevertheless gives but few and simple entertain- 
ments. De Quincey urged as an objection to the 

tice of murder that it might ultimately lead to the 
vices of Sabbath-breaking aud procrastination. Mr. Ti:pEN 
is not only a perjurer and a cheat, but a parsimonious 
householder. At the last general election in England Mr. 
and Mr. Disragtt were rival candidates for an 
office of equal importance with the American Presidency. 
It never occurred to the opponents of either party leader 
to charge him with vulgar felony or misdemeanour. It 
will perhaps hereafter become apparent to the most obtuse 
of American journalists that the chosen candidate of one- 
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half of the nation in some degree re nts the character 
and dignity of the Republic. Mr. Ti:pen is supported b 
millions of partisans, including a certain number of well- 
known and respectable public men. The proof that he was 
a notorious criminal would cnly convince the world that 
infamy was no impediment to the highest promotion in 
the United States. In the not improbable event of Mr. 
TiipeEn’s election, zealous Republicans will scarcely wish to 
regard the President as a possible convict. 


Mr. Hayes and Mr. Wueeter, who appear hitherto not 
to have been accused of serious crimes, are creditable can- 
didates, though their names would not, a few weeks ago, 
have excited general enthusiasm. Their supporters have 
the advantage of official aid, and of financial resources 
derived from the levy of a percentage on all salaries. 
Sixty or seventy thousand public functionaries are expected 
to use all their efforts, in addition to paying their sub- 
scriptions, for the retention of their y in power; but 
probably Democratic aspirants to place may exceed in 
number the actual Republican incumbents. Mr. Hayes, 
who lately expressed an opinion in favour of the reform of 
the Civil Service, may be taught during the canvass to 
appreciate the difficulty of the enterprise. If Mr. TiLpEN 
is returned, Democratic claimants will assert their pre- 
tensions to office not less urgently than their Republican 
predecessors. Mr. Hayzs, even if he had absolute con- 
trol of the Presipent’s patronage, could scarcely fail to 
recognize the title of office-holders who had paid 
their quota towards his election to reimbursement in 
the form of a continuance of their salaries. The few 
politicians who care more for purity of administration 
than for the interests of either party seem to incline 
to Mr. Titpen on the ground of his partially success- 
ful exertions for the exposure and punishment of frands 
committed against the State of New York. Mr. Apams, 
notwithstanding the scandalous attacks on the Democratic 
candidate, has declared himself in his favour; and the 
Republicans themselves have not ventured to say any- 
thing against Mr. Apams’s character, except that he is an 
aristocrat, or, in other words, a gentleman. The organiza- 
tion of the Liberal Republicans, which four years ago 
formed a temporary alliance with the Democrats, is alto- 
gee dissolved. Many of its powerful members, including 

. Scuurg, have rejoined the Republican party; but some 
waverers will prefer the candidate who seems more likely 
to exert himself for the correction of abuses. Mr. Hayes 
is believed to be honest and patriotic; but Mr. TiLpEN has 
given more abundant proofs of energy and ability. 

The controversy as to a return to specie payments seems 
to have been suspended. General Beonan, formerly the 
most audacious advocate of repudiation, asserted in his 
recent speech that both parties were agreed on the prin- 
ciple of a metallic currency. In common with numerous 
allies in both parties, he caused an enormous loss to the 
Treasury by the depreciation of the national credit. Not 
many years ago the six per cent. bonds of the richest 
country in the world were sold at par, because the BurLers 
of one faction concurred with the Penptetons of the other 
in their agitation against the rights of the national 
creditor. The disadvantages of threatened repudiation are 
illustrated by the progress of a financial operation which 
was authorized by a late Act of Congress. The Treasury 
of the United States is now inviting subscriptions to a loan 
of 60,000,000. at 44 per cent.; nor will any difficulty be 
found in obtaining the whole amount. The proceeds are to 
be applied to the redemption of five-twenties or six per 
cent. bonds, which might long ago have been converted on 
equally favourable terms but for the proposal of General 
Butwer and others that the national promises to pay should 
be discharged in a depreciated currency. The resumption 
of specie payments will put an end to all fraudulent pro- 
jects ef the kind. One party is perhaps as likely as the 
other to accomplish the desired result. The President, 
whoever he may be, can but indirectly influence the 
legislation of Congress. It happened that General 
Grant, though his political knowledge is limited, so far 
studied the question as to convince himself of the ex- 
pediency of restoring the currency ; but his recommenda- 
tions to Congress have produced no practical effect. In 
other matters the Presipent is content with the humbler 
function of promoting the interests of the party with which 
he has during his term of office been associated. He has 
made changes in the Cabinet for electioneering purposes, 
and he has lately appointed a new set of Federal officers in 


Mississippi in preparation for an approaching State 
election. His acquiescence in the defeat of his own aspira- 
tions will entitle him to the gratitude of his perty : but, 
though he is still in the full vigour of life, his political 
career will probably end with his retirement from office. 


THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


si fre Act abolishing patronage in the Established Church 

of Scotland appears to be bearing its natural fruits. 
To remove the cause of a schism is not always equivalent 
to putting an end to the schism itself. It has often been 
contended that, inasmuch as the abuses which led WesLEy 
to leave the Church of England have long ago been reformed, 
his followers ought to return to a communion which their 
master would never have left had it been like what it is 
now. But the Wesleyans have never seen the force of this 
argument. They have found reasons for remaining out of 
the Church of England which seem to them to be just as 
good, though they may not be the same, as those which 
led their founder to go out of it. But the relations between 
the two Scotch Churches are of a very different order from 
those which exist between the Church of England and the 
Wesleyans. In the latter case the original departure is of 
much older date, and the longer a schism has been in being 
the deeper root it is likely to have taken. The Wes- 
leyans have practically forgotten that there was 
ever a time when they had no corporate existence. 
The disruption of 1843 is still remembered by many living 
members of the Free Church. The recollection of a separa- 
tion is, in a sense, an element of reunion. It keeps alive 
the fact that there was a time when the bodies which are 
now two were one, and by so doing it sometimes suggests 
the possibility of their being one again. Another point in 
favour of reconciliation, as between the Established Church 
and the Free Church, is the precision of the ground on 
which the breach originally rested. It would puzzle the 
most ingenious Wesleyan to state succinctly the reasons 
which prompted Wester to become the founder of a sepa- 
rate religious communion; but the least instructed mem- 
ber of the Free Church of Scotland knows the reason of 
the quarrel with the Established Church. It is difficult to 
remove a grievance the nature of which is no longer under- 
stood ; but when every one can lay his finger on the seat 
of the pain, it is, by comparison, easy to deal with. The 
circumstance that the two Scotch Churches parted com- 
pany on a question of theory rather than on a question 
of organization is another argument for the probability of 
their coming together again. The question whether the 
headship of Curist over the Church was or was not 
assailed by State patronage becomes merely historical 
when once State patronage has been abolished. If there 
were any difficulty about recognizing the orders of Free 
Church ministers, the abolition of State patronage would 
leave matters pretty much where it found them. 

With these considerations pointing in the direction of 
reconciliation, it is a little surprising that patronage should 
have been abolished in the Church of Scotland and yet 
only some three or four Free Church ministers have re- 
turned to the Established fold. The smallness of the num- 
ber is perhaps due in part to that difficulty about vested 
interests which stands in the way of so many changes both 
in Church and State. A minister and a congregation are 
in a sense reciprocally indispensable. Supposing that a 
Free Church minister meditates a return to the Established 
Church, he has to consider whether his spiritual consort is 
likely to follow hisexample. If she is, he may safely yield to 
his conscientious yearnings after unity. He will not have 
to look to the ravens to bring him food ; it will come to 
him as of old in the shape of pew-rents and church offer- 
ings. But, supposing that his congregation show every 
sign of intending to remain Free Churchmen, his prospects 
are much less assured. He is about to constitute himself 
an additional member of a hierarchy in which there are no 
vacancies. No doubt, if he is a very eminent person 
indeed, room will somehow be made for him. But the 
moment at which a man effects a change of ecclesiastical 
position is usually remarkably conducive to a humble 
estimate of himself. The communion he has left protests 
that it is well rid of him; the communion he has joined 
gently hints that the gain is his, not theirs. It is plain that 
to move a Free Church congregation to return to the Esta- 
blished Church is likely to be a harder matter than to 
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move a Free Church minister. Theology is his business ; 
it is their recreation. He will probably have studied the 
case for the Free Church, if not with care, at least with 
more care than they. He may be dissatisfied with his 

ition, because it has to a certain extent been made for 
oo They are probably satisfied with theirs because they 
have made it for enacts andcanunmake it whenever they 
like. Even the news that their minister is wavering will not 
be without its consolations in the thought of their having to 
find another. We should expect, therefore, to find a good 
many Free Church ministers who would like to take the 
decisive step if they could be somewhat surer of taking it 
in good company. But good company in this instance 
does not mean the company of their fellow-clergy. They 
would only be rivals for preferment; it is the givers of 
eae wig that the minister desires to see marching by 

is side. 

Yet, notwithstanding these various obstacles, it seems 
reasonable to s of the recent return of certain Free 
Church ministers to the Established Church as the natural 
fruit of the Act abolishing patronage. There has really 
been nothing to keep the two Churches apart, except the 
fact that the one accepted its ministers at the hands of the 
Crown, while the other refused to accept them except at the 
hands of a congregation. Of course, so long as the Esta- 
blished Church continued to giveits consent tothis enormity, 
a reconciliation wasimpossible; but when it has provedits dis- 
like of Crown interference by persuading the Government to 
make over peivenng to the congregations, the case is altered. 
Why should a schism be perpetuated when the ground on 
which it originally ph has been cut away? If the 
Free Church remains where it is, there will be no difference 
between it and the Established Church. The doctrines 
will be the same, the mode of appointing ministers will be 
the same, the recognition of the theoretical propriety of 
an established religion will be the same. When the next 
generation of Free Churchmen ask themselves, or are 
asked by others, why they do not belong to the Established 
Church, they will have no answer to give except that in 
1843 the two communions were at issue upon a question 
which was dis of in 1875 by the abolition of the 
practice out of which the controversy arose. It is im- 

ible to keep a schism alive without a continuous 
supply of fuel, and if the Free Church is to remain a 
separate body, it must find some other ground of quarrel 
than patronage. This other ground can hardly be any- 
thing else than the lawfulness of Established Churches. 
Hitherto the Free Church has recognized the propriety of 
an Established Church in principle, and only objected to 
the particular circumstances under which the Church of 
Scotland is established. There have already been some 
approaches towards a union with the United Presbyterians, 
who reject religious establishments in principle; and unless 
the movement towards a reconciliation with the Established 
Church assumes very much larger proportions, it is safe to 
predict that these overtures will now be renewed. 

Unfortunately for individual ministers disposed to 
return to the Established Church, there is no proba- 
bility that their homeward journey will be made 
smooth by any successor to Mr. Bairp. If that wealthy 
and benevolent ironmaster had lived some years longer, the 
motives for reconciliation would have been very much 
stronger tuan they are likely to be since his death. Mr. 
BairD not only gave half a million of money to endow the 
Established Church generally ; he was willing to find money 
for the requirements of a particular Free Church congre- 
gation, provided that this congregation could thereby be 
won over to the Established Church. One of the recent 
seceders from the Free Church, Mr. M‘Naveurt, has given a 
singularly unvarnished narrative of the process by which 
he e convinced of the sin of schism. He wanted, he 
says, to build a new church, and when he applied to the 
Building Committee of the Free Church they offered him 
6ol. From that moment his mind was made up, at least 
—v By their fruits ye shall know them, and 6ol. 
to build a church with was a kind of fruit to be better 
known than liked. The next step was to find a body richer 
in the grace of liberality ; and, as Mr. Barrp was alive, it 
was found as soon as sought for. Mr. M‘Navcur procured 
an introduction to Mr. Batrp, and told him that, on certain 
conditions, he was ready to return to the Established 
Church. Mr. Batrp spent no time in beating about the 
bush. He asked but one question, but it went to the root 
of the matter. “ Wull siller dae’t?” Mr. M‘Naveur 
modestly admitted that “siller” would “dae’t,” and from 


that moment his conversion was a settled thing. As a 
matter of fact, it did not come off till some three or four 
weeks ago; but the delay was due to business considerations 
of the sufficiency of which Mr. M‘Naveurt must be the best 
judge. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF SYMPATAY. 


HEN Adam Smith took as his standard of the moral value 
of actions and dispositions the sympathy of ‘every im- 
partial spectator,” he seemed to think that the operations of 
sympathy were something eminently certain, and fitted to be the 
basis of a universal and objective judgment. Yet a very little 
consideration may suflice to show that the unwavering and con- 
stant personages here imagined are hardly less of an ideal creation 
than the “‘ Wise Man” of Plato. Confining ourselves to the more 
common meaning of s mares as participation in the sufferings of 
others, we may remark that the question whether a given person, 
A, will sympathize with another given person, B, under certain 
supposable circumstances is a very complicated problem, which 
requires for its solution a large number of data. Among these 
must be reckoned the moral and intellectual character of A, the 
nature of the particular circumstances sup , and their relation 
to A’s customary experiences, as well as the previous reiations of 
A and B. The first thing which strikes one in this postulate of 
Adam Smith is the unlikeness of the impartial spectator to the 
common order of mind. By far the majority of people are 
accustomed to look on wrongs and sufferings of the more roe 
kind, not only with perfect impartiality, but with perfect insensi- 
bility. So far as we can judge, their seg of sympathy rarely, 
if ever, reach beyond the limits of their own family and circle 
of acquaintance, together perhaps with some narrow class among 
which they are wont to number themselves. The truly vulgar 
type of mind is incapable of feeling for another's suffering for its 
own sake, and apart from the position of the sufferer. The widest 
flight which the sympathy of many a British workman ever 
appears to take is to some unknown member of his Trade-Union 
whose interests are scarcely less closely bound to his own than 
those of his own family. 

But even if we look beyond the most uncultivated class of the 
community to those who have some store of fellow-feeling for 
others beside their own kin and their own trade corporation, we shall 
still see a great dissimilarity of moral feature to the “ impartial 
spectator” just spoken of. For these persons are by no means 
ready to bestow their surplus sympathy on any one who happens 
to present himself. Nor is it easy to say in many cases why 
their bounty directs itself to one object rather than to another. 
Sometimes, indeed, one can see that it is the very vastness of the 
misery sympathized with which draws the impulse in a particular 
direction. Much more frequently the course of sympathy is deter- 
mined by some unessential circumstance in the suffering thus 


shared in. If, for example, a calamity overtakes a person or 
a number of persons in a very sudden manner, the amount of sutler-- 


ing may be in reality diminished by this fact, and yet the quan- 
tity of sympathy forthcoming be visibly in Any ex- 
ternal accompaniment of a disaster which strikes the imagina- 
tion—as, for example, the sudden crash, the deafening noise, and 
the visible chaos of ruin which attend a railway collision—will 
serve to draw ye in the direction of the disaster. It is a 
trite remark, too, that an evil to be sympathized in must be easily 
understood, and all forms of suffering which are crowded, so to 
speak, into a few moments, and marked by great sudden- 
ness, are entered into far more easily than equal or even 
greater amounts of pain which are spread over a larger 
area of time. Just as we find that most criminals shrink 
in terror from the prospect of the lash, while they look on long 
captivity with comparative composure of mind, so the majority of 
men have plenty of pity to bestow on those who are overtaken 
with sudden and sharp distress, but little for those who pine in slow 
suffering, such as that of disease. One very curious circumstance 
favourable to the display of this surplus sympathy is the publicity 
of the evil. People like to do nearly everything, even their acts of 
commiseration, in plenty of company ; and this taste, which is itself 
but another form of the sympathetic impulse. shows itself very 
plainly in the readiness of most persons to lavish tender sentiment 
on any object which presents itself at the same moment to that 
wholly undefined crowd of persons known as the public. It is quite 
possible that if a tender-hearted lady could manage to publish in 
the Zimes a statement of her afflicted condition at the loss of a 
beloved canary, or at an accidental injury to her favourite poodle, 
she would secure no mean quantity of gentle commiseration 
among the thousands of mothers and daughters who listened to 
the story at their breakfast-t@bles on the morning of publica- 
tion, The very appearance of a painful narrative in a public 
seems to give it a mysterious importance for 
min 

If we pass from the circumstances of the suffering to those of 
the sufferer which influence the direction of the impulses 
of sympathy, we find a still larger number of minute and obscure 
forces at work. Even in expending their spare sympathy 
among comparative strangers, people commonly like to seal 
something about the character and circumstances of those whom 
they are going to honour with their attentions. Indeed they are 


very little disposed to feel for anybody about whom they know 
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Bothing — that he has been overtaken by suffering, And it 
may be added that a very little knowledge indeed will often suffice 
to divert the course of sympathy towards a certain object. Any- 
body who has become notorious, even though it be only through the 
most casual connexion with an engrossing event, is certain to draw 
sympathy if he gets into trouble. No one can doubt that if the fore- 
man of the jury in the Bravo inquest, for example, were to¥reak his 
leg, he would gather about him a vast quantity of this loose wandering 
kind of pity. But the most ul auxiliary to this sympathy is 
the previous display of u popular virtue by the sufferer. If only a man 
has done a smart thing and won a look of fond admiration from 
the gaping crowd, his Tightest troubles will draw forth a copious 
flow of-condolence. On the other hand, le hear of the mis- 
fortunes of others with perfect composure if the subjects of them 
——— to be ordinary persons who have never made themselves 
publicly conspicuous. With more fastidious persons, again, the 
ingredients 0 os which aid or hinder the outgoing of sym- 
pathy are still more numerous and complicated. Any trivial 
incident or peculiarity of personal appearance or manner which 
begets a dislike in such minds acts as an obstacle to sympathy. 
It is not at all n that the antipathy should be so definite 
and powerful that the inj of its object would become a 
matter of positive pleasure. ‘Al the less violent degrees of preju- 
dice, which are far enough from malevolence, serve in a measure 
to shut out their object from the reach of sympathy. 
It is curious to observe the number and variety of excuses by 
which so-called refined agen seeks to justify their indifference 
in view of other people’s troubles. Any petty circumstance 
which seems to tell against the unfortunate person is carefully 
stated and duly emphasized, so as. to support the supposition that 
there is no call for the 's: sympathy in the in- 
stance. How many people, one would like to know,.are wholly 
unbiassed in their sympathies by the external personal attractions 
of the sufferer? How easy it is, for example, to raise a glow of 
commiseration for the final miseries of a dissipated member of 
the demi-monde who is known to have had a more than usually 
pretty face. 

Again, it is nota little curious to observe some of the considera- 
tions: which lead people to devote their sympathies permanently to 
— persons. How very uncertain a process this is may 

seen by comparing the impressions produced by different 
novels; while the hardships of one person in a story awaken the 
fastidious reader's pity, those of another, though quite as bitter, and 
‘though visiting one equally innocent, as it seems, fail to stir any 
appreciable feeling in the reader's mind. A momentary accident 
may sometimes serve to determine a flow of sympathetic interest 
to a person for months, and even for years. The young squire 
who compliments in a pretty we a vi matron on the 
beauty or amiability of her children may certain of the 
kindly woman's interest for many a day. People who are 
particularly quick at taking this sort of s tic interest 
in others will sometimes attach themselves to a stranger 
for no better reason than that he happens to be like some 
beloved relative, or that he afforded them a good deal of 
amusement one evening by a few choice stories. One class 


of cases making a demand on sympathy deserve to be specially | 


referred to as illustrating the accidental and unpredictable nature 
of sympathetic movements. We mean all kinds of opposition, con- 
flict, and rivalry between persons. Whenever two individuals or 
two nations are im some uncertain contest, sympathy is 
pretty sure to flow in the direction of one of the parties, for the 
reasun that all partisanship is highly le and stimulating. 
But what is to determine whether A or B will be the object of 
the sympathy, nobody can tell beforehand. It would be 
amusing to examine the minute influences which drew English men 
and women now on one side, now on the other, in the late Franco- 
German war. A a for German over French wines may 
probably have settled the question for some, while many enlisted 
themselves on the side of France under the influence of a pleasant 
recollection of a week’s amusement in Paris. How many, one won- 
ders, gave in their allegiance to the Tichborne Claimant simply from 
a of = dimensions, or of Me 
i Anything whie pens to strike the observer’s imagina- 
tion in one of the rivals, or etine which seems to bring one of 
them into some relation to the observer, suffices to divert the stream 
of — interest from one to the other. 
ough has been said perhaps to show how very dubious and 
uncertain a problem in moral mechanics is the direction of 
sympathetic motion. We may add that the range of sym- 
pathy is further cireumseribed by one or two important cir- 
cumstances. First of all, it must be considered that some kinds of 
suffering are in their nature unfitted to be objects of s y: 
Nobody, for example, however kindly di could offer sym- 
pathy to 9 man smarting under the sting of some sharp di int- 
ment to his ambitious projects. ~ Even if it were possible to feel 
pity in such a case, the = of it would certainly do much 
more harm than good. Adam Smith says that we are especially 
exacting in demanding sympathy for our resentments. This is 
true of all large and unprovoked injuries. But a man may feel 
keen resentment towards somebody who has aided in bringing 
upon him a humiliating discomfiture, and yet be quite incapable of 
accepting any sympa y in the matter. Whenever a person’s 
trouble wears aspect of merited disappointment it cannot 
brook the approaches of sympathy. So, again, all manner of petty 
worries and vexations, though they may amount to a very con- 


siderable sum of mental suffering, and constitute the chief part of 


the foundation of a wasted life. 


the misery of’ existence, cannot easily be alleviated by sympathy. 
To condole with a person in such circumstances is to suggest that 
he is unduly weighed down by the petty anxiety. Besides, there 
seems to be something in the very nature of all sharp and irri- 
tating pain, as opposed to massive and prostrating affliction, which 
kills, so to speak, the first germs of sympathy. It is-certain that 
such pungent suffering tends to rouse all kinds of pugnacious and 
hostile impulses in the mind of the sufferer, and so to unfit him 
for the approaches of tender sentiment. It is also possible that 
the sight of such vexation in another tends to pub one on one’s 
guard, and so to check the growth of kindly feeling. 

Another circumstance which helps to confine sympathy 
within comparatively narrow limits is the need of an element of 
intelligence in all efficacious condolence. It is obvious that all 
sympathy implies a certain understanding of the feeling sympathized 
with, which understanding is limited by the man’s individual 
experience and by his power of imaginative interpretation of the 
signs of emotion in others. Again, since social progress, tends 
to put severe restraints on the outward expression of feeling, 
more especially of painful feeling, it becomes more and more a 
matter of delicate inference to read the griefs of others. In many 
cases it is quite re for people to suffer very acutely and yet 
not betray any clear and certain signs of their unhappiness to their 
companions. Even when the presence of suffering is unmistak- 
able, the attempts of a looker-on to offer condolence may be singu- 
larly futile through: ignorance of the sufferer’s nature and of the 
—- form which this impresses-on his t distress. The 

unders of would-be sympathizers, from the comforters of Job to 
the consolers to whom Mr. Tennyson replies in his Jn Memoriam, 
show how difficult it is to measure exactly any single manifesta- 
tion of grief so as to know the precise shades of thought which 
help to sustain and to alleviate it. 

e have probably said enough to support the view with which 
we set out—namely, that few, if any, persons can be counted on 
to sympathize with anybody's suffering, whatever its nature, 
should they happen to be spectators of it, and that to speak of a 
uniform and certain action of sympathy is to deal in pure abstrac- 
tions. Sympathy is eminently vague, flighty, and undetermin- 
able, also very circumscri in its choice of directions, and 
liable to ludicrous errors. How far it is possible. by the highest 
conceivable kind of self-culture to overcome these obstacles and to 
attain to a power of sympathizing to some extent with every 
kind of human and. even brute misery, so far as it betrays its 
existence, we cannot attempt to decide here. It may suflice to 
point out that among the desiderata to be attained by such training 
must be reckoned the clear separation of the impulses of sympathy 

t seems 


. Ee from those of tender and affectionate sentiment. 
ighly 


desirable to cultivate to the utmost the power of realizing 
and participating in every kind of suffering, so as to be disposed to 
do our best to lessen all that we are capable of influencing. On 


‘the other hand, it is by no means desirable to be ready to pity 


alike all kinds of sufferers, for moral considerations require us to 
measure out commiseration and condolence according to the deserts 
of the particular persons involved in the suffering, 


NICE TASTES. 


i was the opinion of our forefathers that when a youth was 
singularly deficient both in mind and body he was “only fit 
to bea parson.” Somewhat on the same principle, a weak and 
lazy lad im our own day is usually said to have “ nice tastes.” 
Show us a boy who, while idle and useless, has not the strength 
and energy to be vicious, and we will show you a boy whose 
female relatives will declare that he has nice tastes. There does 


) not exist the art or the science to the horns of whose altars hordes 
of useless drones are not clinging 


for sanctuary from the real work 
of the world. 


A delicate lad is taken away from school. This is often 
An evil spirit being thus 
raised, employment has to be provided for him. The very cause 
of his absence from school implies insuffieiency of ——— 
for boisterous amusements. He is encouraged to occupy hi 
time with the study of botany, geology, chemistry, or drawing. 
When he has learned @ few technical names out of the most ele- 
mentary of handbooks, and worn out his clothes or ruined the 
furniture in the pursuit, of his science, he ig discovered hy his 
family to be a genius. Foolish remarks about his abilities are 
made within his hearing and the seed which shall surely grow 
into the perfect prig is sown in the fertile soil of his own 
ignorance. Yet he is actually wasting his time in that which is 
worse than absolute idleness. If the boy were given a task to 
perform, were it ever so light, in the study of any scienee or art, 
and judici punished if he failed to perform it, the result 
might be highly satisfactory; but unfortunately in such studies 
the pupil is frequently his own master; or even if he be under a 
Load such exalted labours are conventionally supposed to be 
utterly beyond the pale of discipline. And the young Baffaelle soon 
becomes dissatisfied with his master’s style, and either dispenses 
entirely with the services of an instructor, or demands a fresh. one. 
Mozart If. discovers that his teacher thumps or that he pla. 

without the least feeli Roma locuta est ; dismissal of the 
master is sealed. What should we think of an urchin of the same 
age desiring a change of school because he doubted his tutor’s 
rendering of a passage in Homer? One of the most chamning traits 
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in the character of the embryo dilettante is the versatility of his 
genius. He has scarcely begun botany when he plunges into 
entomology; wearied of the latter science, and embarking in 
mineralogy, he is seized with a craze for music ; but, believing that 
after all science is his true forte, he rushes into chemistry. Yet 
he has only destroyed one carpet and thrice nearly succeeded in 
burning the house down, when we find him engaged on a great 
work of art, surrounded by various pigments and brushes and 
mediums of pungent and nauseating odours. If he happens to take 
up physiology and anatomy, the frogs in his immediate neighbour- 
hood have a time of it. He reads of some interesting experi- 
ments which may be performed on live frogs. Dear boy, he has 
such nice tastes. Surely such dispositions ought to be encouraged. 

Other boys may be engaged in giving each other black eyes, or 
Lege my > - or committing any of the other iniquities enumerated 
by Dr. Watts; but our ogee child is walking steadily in the 
strait and narrow way of his esthetic pursuits. As his mamma 
says, the sweetest point in his character is that he is “so pure.” 
There is perhaps a slight drawback to his fond parents’ satisfaction 
in the matter of his religion; for as he passes through the latter 
half of his teens the young student probably dips into the neolo- 

istic works of a certain school of scientific men of the present day. 

this be the case, it will be lucky if he contents himself wit 

tracing his descent to the wigged worthies whose portraits adorn 
his father’s walls, and does not claim his ancestry among apes, 
jelly-fish, or molecules. Nay, it is far fro’ impossible that he may 
astonish his parents by observing that “ prayer is an absurdity, as 
there is no God having any nal sympathy with us.” He prefers 
worshipping the “ unknowable ” in the tompie of nature, with the 
firmament as its roof, the scents of flowers as its incense, and the 
winged songsters as its choir, to accompanying the rest of his 
— to the parish church, which, as he very truly remarks, is 
“made with hands.” Here the British matron, as a rule, makes a 
stand; but there are some gloriousexceptions who consider their sons’ 
hearts so sincere, and their ideas so beautiful, that, while regretting 
their eccentricities, they yield to their vagaries. The exclusive 
use of a room for the experiments, and to contain the collections 
and apparatus of the young genius, is of course a necessity, and a 
museum situated on a picturesque spot in the pleasure-grounds is a 
nice thing for him. In London it is very desirable that a coach- 
house should be fitted up as his studio or laboratory. 

Our student scorns such pursuits as mercantile business and the 
law. He is too unorthodox to be a proper candidate for holy 
orders, and too feeble in body for the army, while his mental 
capabilities scarcely fit him to undergo the studies necessary to 
enable him to pass the examinations requisite for either profession. 
Travelling is a sine gud non for the gratification of his tastes. 
Armed with Murray, Kugler, and Mrs. Jamieson, Childe Harold 
starts on his pilgrimage, and having made himself a nuisance at 
the tables-d’héte of the principal cities of Europe, he returns to 
his home an even greater prig than he left it. His unhappy 
friends have to endure hearing bim “talk abroad,” until some of 
them in their hearts devoutly wish that he had never returned to 
his native land. He now considers that he has seen so much of 
life, of men and of manners, that he probably takes up politics and 
social economy, though, needless to say, in the most superficial 
way. Likely enough he soon ap at meetings of various 
Associations, including the Social Science Congress. If he has 
been to any far distant country, he soon becomes a member of 
the Geographical Society. If he is a stay-at-home, he is a member 
of an Archeological Society. 

In due course the esthetic young man meets the esthetic young 
woman. We have not space at present to treat of the latter. 
Sufficient be it to say that she is severe-looking but rather 
pretty, that she wears her waist at a different elevation from the 
rest of womankind, and that she generally carries a pair of 
spectacles in her pocket, which she puts on to examine works of 
art. We will pass over the lov ing of the intellectual turtle- 
doves. If they can make a romance and difficulty, when no oppo- 
sition is raised to their marriage, they will do so. The great 
advantage of married life to the man of nice tastes is the oppor- 
tunity of displaying them which is offered by the necessity of 
furnishing a house, Happy the artistic couple whose tastes he in 
the same “ period.” Woe to them if the masculine affection be for 
Gothic furniture and the feminine for Renaissance—if Mr. be 
Louis Quatorze, while Mrs. is Queen Anne. Heavy is the drain 
on the parental purse-strings, Artistic furniture is not to be had 
for nothing. And, talking of expenditure, our friend has a habit 
of “ picking up” things, which acts much in the same manner as 

le in a pocket. He likes the ru « picture and china 
dealers to come up and speak to him at Christie and Manson’s, 
Now their friendship has to be purchased with solid gold. Some- 
times men with nice tastes regard the purchase of works of art as 
an investment. This investment does not invariably turn out an 
El Dorado, for the amateur usually buys that which %s the most 
fashionable thing, instead of that which probably wild become 
fashionable. So, when he has gone on investing and picking up 
until the esthetic purse has run low, a realization beconiing neces- 
sary, he is astonished to find that his valuables not only fail to pay 
any interest, but even to restore the ital itself. If the sale 
is apparently a good one, it has n entrusted to the 
hands of a distingui dealer, when the nature of the 


much, whilst the latter frequently lead, directly or indirectly, to 
ruin. In sur forefathers’ times the sedentary man, as a rule, laid 
by substantial savings. If he did waste any money, it was cither 
in electioneering or the [tome of rare old editions of books ; 
but for the study of his classics a small room with ugly pene, | 
farniture and a leather-covered arm-chair was all that he required. 

Before youth begins to verge ori middle age the possessor of nice 
tastes generally shows signs of failing health. Want of exercise 
and ennui make life burdensome to him. The most celebrated 
physicians in vain prescribe tonics and amusement. The patient 
rapidly becomes that most troublesome of all invalids, an esthetic 
hypochondriac. The least thing frets and worries him. If a 
cretonne fades, he is not content until it is renewed. A crack in 
the varnish of a picture drives him wild. He is in a fever 
until he sses a specimen of the works of all the most 
eminent masters of his favourite school. Nothing is more 
wholesome than the honest study of an art or science. But 
more discipline is necessary in the schools of art and science 
than in any others. To succeed thoroughly in either, the work 
must be hard. This is ge On the other hand, to take up 
art or science as play, the work need not be hard. This also 
is good. But woe to him who mistakes play for work. An ex- 
travagant demand for artistic produce has always been a sign of 
a nation verging on decay. Of course this great demand may call 
forth many real artists who would otherwise be engaged in some 
other employment, and thus many beautiful things may be the 
result, which would otherwise never have existed. But this does 
not alter the fact that when art becomes a mere luxury and an 
amusement for idleness, it produces an enervating and most per- 
nicious effect. Real, genuine, and wholesome art or science ought 
ever to be encouraged, but a sensual and lazy love of either should 
be stamped out as the rinderpest. 


ASHRIDGE. 


A= the many less-known places which occasionally attract 
the “ mind’s eye” of the antiquary or the historian, and of 


which he desires to learn more, is Ashridge, on the borders of 


Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, or, as we should rather say, 
in both counties. The “ Fraxineum dorsum,” as the brethren of 
the house latinized it, is passed on the right, as the train rushes 
onward between Berkhamsted and Tring. It was in close con- 
nexion with the former place, and was in fact the religious 
establishment generally to be found in the neighbourhood of a great 
castle, the lords of the castle being in most cases the founders of 
the abbey. So it was at Ashridge. The castle of Berkhamsted, 
occupying an ancient site, and surrounded by trenches, some of 
which at least are earlier than the Conquest, has been planned 
and described by Mr. G. T. Clark, and many members of the 
Archeological Institute will remember a very pleasant day passed 
among its tree-shadowed relics under his guidance. So great 


an interest was excited by the places then visited, and a 


cially by the castle and the fine church of Berkhamsted, 

little was said, and perhaps little was thought, of Ashridge. Yet 
the old lords of Berkhamsted turned their eyes in that directi ion 
often with longing -and always with affection, and the history 
of the two places is much bound ther. The castle of Berk- 
hamsted had been granted by Henry III. to his brother 
Richard, King of the Romans, who died there in 1272, as 
his first wife, Senchia, had died there in 1261. They were 
buried at Hailes, in Gloucestershire, the Cistercian Abbey 
which Richard had founded in his lifetime. Their son, 
Edmund of Cornwall (it is here worth noting that the actual 
ruins of Berkhamsted Castle have descended with the Cornish 
dukedom, and are at this moment the property of the Prince of 


Wales), desired to establish a religious house nearer to the chief’ 


fortress of the Honour. Pyrite in 1276, soon after his 
return to England from Germany, he founded a convent, or 
“college,” of Bonhommes at Ashridge, the first of the two houses. 
of the order that ever existed in England, the other being at 
Edingdon in Wiltshire. Edmund had brought with him to 
England (from what part of Germany, or from what church, does: 
not appear) a relic of the Holy —* particula Dominici 
cruoris ”—one-third of which he gave to the Cistercians at Hailes, 
reserving the remainder as a most precious treasure for his own new 
foundation at Ashridge. Here it remained until the Dissolution ; 
but a certain “ irony of fate” attended the history of the two por- 
tions. That enshrined at Ashridge, although larger, never 
attained to any t celebrity. But “the blood of Crist that ys 
in Hailes” was famous. Chaucer refers to it. It became the 
fashion to swear by it, as by the “rood of Bromholm”; and so 
great was (or at least had been) the concourse of pilgrims to it, 


that in 1538 it was thought desirable to exhibit the “Holy ° 


Blood,” with other relics, at Paul's Cross, when, as was & 
it proved to be a composition of clarified honey, coloured with 
satiron, The treasure, however, and the great dignity of the 
founder, attracted at first much attention to Ashri The 
ehureh, if ee was not consecrated until 1296, when, 
according to the le Annals, it was dedicated in honour of 
the relic by Oliver Sutton, Bishop of Lincoln, within whose vast 
diocese it stood. But long before that year Thomas of Oantilupe, 
the sainted Bishop of Hereford, who died in Italy in 1282, left 
his heart to the new house at idge, and thither it was duly con- 
veyed, Edmund himself died at in 1300, His heart, and 
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the flesh which, after a strange fashion sometimes adopted, was re- 
moved from the bones, remained there. His bones were conveyed 
to Hailes, where, with much ceremony, they were laid beside those 
of his father, in the presence of the King and of a great com- 
pany of bishops. The two hearts—those of Edmund of Cornwall 
and of Thomas Cantilupe—were placed together in a tomb or re- 
ceptacle, “ miro tabulatu fabricata,” on the north side of the choir. 
But as the saintly reputation of Bishop Thomas increased, his 
heart was removed, ‘‘ mandatis apostolicis,” and, having been pro- 
vided with a fitting shrine, was placed above the high altar with 
the most precious relics, including that of the Holy Blood. 

Ashridge —and, as we shall presently see, the position is so 
pleasant that there is little cause for wonder—was tly favoured 
and much frequented by Edward I., who kept Christmas there in 
1290, and remained five weeks, to the distress, if the annalist is to 
be trusted, of the town of Dunstaple, which “in providendo et 
cariando sibi victualia multum onerabatur.” But on this occasion 
the King’s visit was a sad one. The death of his queen Eleanor 
had but just occurred, and her body had not long before passed 
onward through Dunstaple and St. Albans on its way to West- 
minster. There it had been solemnly buried ; and the weeks during 
which the King afterwards remained at Ashridge were spent almost 
in solitude, and in grief for the loss of the “ precellentissima 
regina.” In 1291 a short Parliament was held here ; and the house 
remained in honour under the Plantagenets until the days of the 
Black Prince, who increased the number of priests (the house had 
at first been founded for a rector and nineteen brethren, of whom 
seven were to be priests) from seven to twenty, and who, by 
his will, devised to Ashridge a “grand table d’or et d'argent 
tout pleyn dez precieuses reliques.” So great were the benefits 
conferred by the Black Prince on the house that he was re- 
garded as its second founder; and it may be that the liberties 
and rights granted by him to Ashridge provoked an attack on 
the place during the great rising of the Commons (Wat Tyler's 
rising) in 1381. The Abbot of St. Albans was then compelled to 
grant his townsmen and his villains a “charter of liberty.” The 
commons of Berkhamsted and of Hemel Hempstead, “ simili modo 
fecerunt,” acted in the same way at a according to 
the Dunstaple annalist, and apparently enforced a similar grant. 
This is the fast notice of interest about Ashridge before the Disso- 
lution. The clear value of the house was then 416/. 16s. 4d., ex- 
ceeding that of many a better known convent. Much nonsense 
has been written about the “ profession ” of the Bonhommes. They 
have been called Albigenses, Paulicians, and what not; but 
their rule was really that of Augustinian Canons, with some slight 
points of difference. The firm. pramervel of the college are entered 
at length in a martyrology, or register, which exists among the 
treasures preserved in the muniment room of the present house of 
Ashridge. This manuscript, after inserting a notice of the ex- 

ulsion of the brethren from the “ nobilis domus de Asscherugge, 
in die S. Leonardi,” ends with the words ‘“ Hoc anno decapitatus 
fuit ille eximius hereticys et proditor, Thomas Crumwell.” 

Before coming to its present condition we may continue the story 
of the place after the Dissolution. Edward VI., who had been 
nursed here, granted the manor and the “capital mansion ”— 
which must then have signified the convent, with its church—to 
the Princess Elizabeth; and it thus becomes one of the many 

laces in Hertfordshire which are connected with her earlier life. 

ittenhanger, the now abandoned site of the old house at Gobions, 
and, above all, Hatfield, with its spectral oak, under which, says the 
tradition, Elizabeth received the news of Queen Mary's death, and 
its stately hall, in which she held her first council, are all haunted 
by that stately presence. She retired to Ashridge in 1554, when 
her general popularity rendered her stay in London unsafe; and it 
was from this place, after the outbreak of Wyatt's rebellion, that 
she was conveyed, first to the Court, and then to the Tower. The 
story of the rudeness of the Commissioners, of their intruding on 
the Princess in her bedroom, and then declaring that they would 
take her to London, alive or dead, is told by Master Foxe in his 
usual fashion. He has, no doubt, heightened the Protestant lights 
and deepened the Papist gloom; but the despatches of Noailles 
and of Spot confirm the main points. Elizabeth was really ill. 
“O’est grand pitie de la voir,” wrote Noailles; and the slow 
stages—to Redbourne, to St. Albans, to North Mimms, to High- 
gate—by which she was conveyed in her litter, sufficiently prove 
that the danger of her removal was not imaginary. She never 
visited Ashridge again. As Queen she granted the manor to 
various persous for short periods of time; and in the second year 
of James I. it was suld to Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, 
Elizabeth's Lord Keeper and the Chancellor of her successor. His 
son was created Earl of Bridgewater. The fourth Earl became 
the first Duke, a title which became extinct at the death of Duke 
Francis, the “ father of inland navigation.” The earldom con- 
tinued, and, on the extinction of that in 1829, Ashridge passed by 
marriage to the ancestor of its mt owner, Lord Brownlow. 

With 2 history like this it might fairly have been expected that 
Ashridge would have retained more than ordinary traces of its 
former estate. This indeed was the case until the first year of 
the present century; and the destruction has been so recent and 
so complete that we read with double regret the descriptions of 
earlier visitors. Norden, writing in Elizabeth's time, ob it “a 
most stately house”; and an “ inquisition” taken in the seven- 
teenth year of that Queen shows that the whole of the convent or 
college, including the great church, was then standing, and that 
little, if any, change had been made in it since the Dissolution. 
There was a great hall, which had been the refectory of the 


brethren ; and all the various outbuildings were perfect. Fuller 
in his Church History says that “he was informed ” (it does not 
appear that he ever saw the place) that “more of a monastery 
was visible at — than in any other house in England ”; 
and the gossiping Aubrey, writing not long afterwards, tells us 
that “ excellent DL aay old paintings” were still to be seen at 
Ashridge, and adds that a certain “old manuscript, entitled 
Johannes de Rupescissa,” had been found in the house—“a 
chimical booke, wherein are many receipts; among others, ‘To 
free a house, haunted with evil spirits, by fumes.’ Mr. Marsh 
had it, and did cure houses, so haunted, by it.” This invalu- 
able treasure has disappeared, whether owing to the carelessness 
of Mr. Marsh or to the machinations of evil spirits. For our- 
selves we regret more deeply the “excellent good old paintings” 
which decorated the great cloister. They were in distemper, and 
occupied forty compartments. The subjects represented were 
mainly Scriptural, but there were some from early legendaries, and 
one or two referring to the Holy Blood. Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere had, it is true, made some changes in the old house, but the 
were additions rather than alterations; and it is grievous to thi 
that all this treasure of early art, all the ancient Spuilding (except 
a small substructure), and all traces of the conventual arrang 
ments, were swept away by Duke Francis “ of the canals,” who 
had set his heart on building a vast modern house on the site of 
the college, and who cared more for the things of the present and 
the future than for those of the past. The church was pulled down, 
and the materials sold piecemeal. The cloisters, with their wall 
paintings, stood until the last, but the destruction of the adjoini 
walls rendered them so unsafe that they too were removed. All 
above ground was in effect destroyed, and to find any trace of the 
ancient Ashridge we must descend into the vaults underneath 
Wyatt's remarkable mansion, where a very small fragment may 
possibly belong to the period of the first foundation. 

Still the site is there; and the great park, as wild and as thickly 
wooded as when it surrounded the house of the Bonhommes— 
probably, indeed, it has been little changed—remains to bear 
witness to the truth of Skelton’s laudation. “ That goodiy place of 
Ashridge,” writes the ancient Laureate in his “Garlande of 
Laurell,” was “to Skelton moost kynde ”:— 

Where the sank royal is, Crystes blode so rede, 

Whereupon he metrefyde after his mynde ; 
A pleasaunter place than Ashrige is, harde were to fynde, 
As Skelton rehersith, with wordes few and playne, 

In his distichon made on verses twaine ; 

Frazinus in clivo frondetque viret sine rivo, 
/ Non est sub divo similis sine flumine vivo. 
The “ distichon” refers to the want of water, which in monastic 
days was drawn up by dogs from very deep wells in the half chalky 
soil. When Henry VILL. visited Ashridge in 1530, a “ reward 
of 4s. 8d. was given ‘‘ to one that made the dogges to draw water,” 
either on account of extra labour, or as a sight to amuse the 
King. There is now a good sheet of water in the park, thanks to 
modern devices ; but the place is undoubtedly “ sine flumine vivo,” 
a want which is, after all, hardly felt in the broad, sunny glades, 
or under the shade of the great beech-trees. Ashridge occupies 
the last spur—it should perhaps rather be called an outlier—of the 
Chilterns, projected into Hertfordshire. Two remarkable hills, 
Broadwater and Woodbury, rise beyond it on the north, and from 
their isolation and conical shape, first attract attention; but the 
long woody ridge is really the great feature of the district. 
Villages with churches and towers far more ancient than the 
foundation of the Bonhommes College nestle in the valleys that 
wind about this higher ground. Steep banks of greensward, and 
edges of broken, chalky rock project here and there from the 
masses of wood, and attract the wanderer upward to a column 
raised on the highest point of the ridge in honour of Francis, third 
Duke of Bridgewater, the father of inland navigation and the 
destroyer of ancient Ashridge. From its summit there is a vast 
prospect—one of those far-stretching scenes of cultivation and 
of woodland, bearing witness to long quiet and to an antiquity 
unbroken by the havoc of war and disorder, which only England 
can show; and, best of all, England in her southern counties. 
The Duke’s canal winds onward in the distance; and far over the 
so-called Vale of Buckinghamshire the eye ranges from one green 
plain to another till the whole is lost in a shadowy distance. 
Close below the tower, and spreading over the ridge, are forest 
“Jaunds” and clusters of old trees such as may fairly enough recall 
the description at the opening of Jvanhoe. And Ivanhoe is in 
sight, just under the rilgo—that Ivanhoe which, as Sir Walter 
himself tells us, suggest 
hero :— 


a name for his romance, and for its 


Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, 
Hampden did forego 

For striking cf a blow, 

And glad he could escape so. 


Of the ash-trees which gave name to the ridge, two remain near 
the house, and are of some antiquity; but the beech is now the 
great tree of the place, and its clumps and clusters, some of which 
are evidently of great age, must always have been conspicuous. It 
flourishes with great vigour in this chalky soil, and displays ve 
variety of form and of growth, sometimes with deeply grooved, 
enormous boles from which the branches spread twisted and 
gnarled, almost like those of an oak ; whilst elsewhere in the closer 
woods the smooth, grey stems rise unbroken to a great height, true 

illars of the forest. There is much undergrowth of thorn and 
holly, and much fern—a good covert for the deer, which may not 
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impossibly be descendants of those which anciently supplied the 
Bonhommes with an occasional haunch or pasty. rom the 
column, a broad ride of turf extends between Fm woods to the 
front of the modern house, a distance of about a mile and a half. 
If the details of Wyatt's building are not examined too curiously, 
the whole mass, as seen from a judicious distance, is sufficiently 
Picturesque, owing in the main to the very unusual outline, 
and to the prominence given to the chapel, which, with its tower 
and spire, might well pass at first sight for the old church of the 
convent. But the whole is modern. The house was begun in 1808 
by the elder Wyatt, the “ destructive” (though here that title does 
not rightly belong to Aim); and after his death in 1813 it was 
completed by his nephew, who was pleased to call himself 
“ Wyattville.” It is a somewhat melodramatic structure—neither 
abbey nor castle nor manor-house—but with touches of all three. 
The outside is better than the interior, and the ivy which clusters 
against part of the walls gives a look of age which is not un- 
becoming. The pictures, among which are some interesting exam- 
ples of the earlier Italian masters, are for the most part recent 
acquisitions; whilst such treasures as Landseer’s “ Titania and 
Bottom ” and Gibson’s “ Pandora” would give special character to 
@ house far less rich in works of art than Ashridge. Portraits are 
not numerous. But here is the original picture, engraved in 
Lodge, of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, whose connexion with 
Ashridge has been duly recorded; and one or two Sir Joshuas 
hang in the library. Gardens, Italian, French, and English, noble 
lime avenues, rosaries, ferneries, surround the house. Modern skill 
and modern taste have not been lavished in vain; and even a 
“ Bonhomme,” could he return to his old haunts, might approve 
of the changes in this of the domain. A long winding grotto 
is placed on the very line which divides Buckingham and Hert- 
ford shires. The line runs through the house; and Ashridge has 
been included in the diocese of Oxford, because the chapel happens 
to be on the Buckinghamshire side of the border. 

Relics of ancient Ashrid f the church at any rate—must 
have been scattered throughout this part of the country. After 
the Dissolution the tombs and monuments of some of those who 
had been buried in the church of the Bonhommes were removed 
to shelters which promised greater security. One of these tombs, 
together with a finely-carved stone screen, found its way to the 
little church of Aldbury, close under the ridge. There the effigies 
of a knight and his wife, good examples of the time of Henry VI., 
are still preserved. Many a great personage made arrangements 
for his interment under the protection of the “sang royal” of 
Ashridge. 


GIRLS AT SCHOOL. 


Pe is no doubt quite right that people who can afford to pay 
large sums for the education of their daughters should not be 
interfered with by School Boards or Government Inspectors. It 
would of course be the height of impertinence to question the 
merits of any teaching which costs several hundreds a year, and the 
British Constitution does not at present prevent rich parents from 
injuring the health of their children or deadening their intellectual 
faculties. But, considering the large number of fussy and benevo- 
lent beings who are always putting their fingers into pies that do 
not belong to them, and getting up imaginary grievances in order 
to write letters to the Timeg, it is strange that the English school- 
girl has hitherto been without a champion to call public attention 
to her wrongs. They are by no means few, nor are they unim- 
portant. It cannot fail to be a matter of moment what sort of 
training several thousand young girls likely to hold positions 
of influence are now receiving. This is surely of nearly as 
much consequence as whether there are half-a-dozen discontented 
nuns in convents who wish to be released from their vows. Atten- 
tion has been called to the subject lately in one or two periodicals, 
but people go on calmly sending their girls to school and then com- 
plain that, when “ finished,” they settle down into idle, frivolous, 
selfish, useless, and discontented young women. Parents are 
— to imagine how this should be the principal result of 
ard study and few indulgences. But they are puzzled only 
because they have never seriously considered the disadvantages of 
the system from which their children have suffered. They were 
willing to pay for a certain result, and, having paid, consider 
themselves ill-treated that it has not been attained. Surprised 
they would not be were they to watch the routine of an ordinary 
middle-class boarding-school for one day in mid-winter. 

Take the case of a girl of fifteen, conscientious and anxious to 
improve herself. She rises long before it is light in the morning, 
before perhaps even the early hour appointed. She struggles with a 
feeling of oppression and languor occasioned by sleeping in the 
same room with several other girls, and breathing all night a 
vitiated atmosphere. The gas in the room does not improve the 
state of the air, and there are no ventilators; perhaps even the 

ister of the grate is shut. In all probability there are not adequate 

bing arrangements ; certainly no hot water is allowed. The poor 
victim breaks the ice on her jug, and uses as small a quantity 
as possible of the hard water. It is not improbable she has in- 
ungry, sleepy, and languid, she begins her piano practice in 

a@ room without a fire. At the end of an hour ie is stupid with 
cold, and has a violent headache, ,There is no use in complaining, 
for several of her companions are in a similar condition, and they 


sit down to breakfast shivering in the dreary grey dawn. 
After breakfast comes the monotonous half-hour’s walk, which is 
supposed to be good for the health, but seems only to have the 
result of fatiguing the children before their day’s work has well 
begun. Then comes a long morning, in which class succeeds 
class with scarcely any intermission. Latin, French, German, 
music, drawing, have all to be squeezed in, as well as the other 
lessons which belong to a good English education. These of them- 
selves would be enough to fill up the whole time. After an early 
dinner, if the day is fine, there is another dreary stroll; but every 
one rejoices if the weather is wet, for then there is a little time for 
idleness or play. The classes begin again in the afternoon, and 
last until tea-time ; perhaps even after that the preparation for the 
next day must be got through. If there is no hour before 
bed-time in which relaxation is insisted on, the industrious 
girls will work up to the last moment, and then dream half the 
night of —— lessons or problems they cannot solve. Their 
feverish restlessness is the natural result of overstraining young 
brains; and not giving the muscles vigorous, healthy exercise. Not 
that much is accomplished after all in the way of learning; far 
from it; and, worst of all, they are never taught how to learn. 
The time given to lessons is too long to be advantageously em- 
ay It is impossible that it can be good for either the mind 
or body of a growing girl to spend nine or ten hours a day in 
head work, particularly when the greater - of the time is passed 
in an overcrowded, stuffy school-room. ys have a great advan- 
tage over girls in this respect. Their class-rooms are much larger, 
more numerous, and better ventilated. They are not hung with 
curtains, or covered with carpets which can scarcely be kept free 
from dust. Then, too, boys have another advantage over girls in 
the liberty they enjoy during their play hours. They are not 
constantly under inspection. Their games of cricket and foot-ball 
are admirable tonics after a morning of hard work. The healthy 
glow of exercise sends a fresh current through the tired brain, and 
completely changes the course of their thoughts. But of this 
invigorating sensation the properly brought up schoolgirl knows 
nothing. She is not allowed to warm her feet by a good run, or 
her hands by a boxing-match. The nearest approach she ever gets 
to healthy exertion is the weekly dancing lesson. If she is allowed 
to have riding lessons they are not of much use, for she is probably 
obliged to work after hours to make up for the lost time. There is cer- 
tainly no care taken that she shall have something to eat and half an 
hour’s quiet when she returns home tired after her canter. Instead 
of resting her back she is perhaps doomed to an hour of singing, 
and receives a scolding for not being in good voice. ‘The culpable 
negligence with regard to the health of the girls in most boarding 
schools cannot be too severely censured. ‘here is plenty of care 
and attention forthcoming when once the doctor has to be called in, 
and he pronounces his patient really ill; but then it is often too 
late todo much. The seeds of future incurable delicacy are laid 
in many cases from want of a little timely thought, for which no 
after kindness can compensate. Few schoolmistresses have any 
real knowledge of physiology or of the laws of health, and yet no 
woman is qualified to have the care of young people who is not 
intimately acquainted with the general functions of the human 
body and with the best means by which to keep them in good 
working order. She should know how to distinguish between 
irritability and indigestion, and between idleness and _ illness. 
Childish complaints which under favourable circumstances might 
not be serious often become severe illnesses because no one has 
sense to observe the symptoms which any rational person would 
recognize as the precursors of some feverish disorder. The severity 
of an attack of measles or scarlatina often depends on the care 
taken of the patient while it is incubating. A walk in the wet or 
a sleepless night from overwork may induce symptoms for which 
there is no cure. Then, too, the mind requires as much care as 
the body. It is quite possible to wear out brain power by over- 
stimulation, and the clever girl who carries off a number of prizes 
may fade into an ignorant commonplace woman who lies all day 
on the sofa reading novels, and is unable to sleep without chloral. 
With regard to the intellectual education given in half the girls’ 
boarding schools, it is not too much to say that it is worse than 
none, for the reason that it disgusts the children with learning. 
This is of all others the result most to be avoided. The compul- 
sory lessons learnt at school ought only to be the scatfulding for 
future building up. That the term “ finished” should be used of a 
girl of seventeen shows the hollowness of the system, and proves 
that people have, as a rule, no idea of what education means, and 
that they never reflect whether the number of things usually 
taught can be taught properly in the time given. To insist that 
children shall not talk anything but French does not mean 
that they learn to converse in French. It simply means that 
they are allowed to jabber a patois in which gender and 
grammar are set at detiance, and in which mongrel words are 
coined in every sentence to save trouble. It means that any amount 
of silly talk may be carried on if partly expressed in a foreign 
language. It means that English conversation on sensible subjects 
is unknown and uncared for. There is no attempt made at meals 
by the presiding schoolmistress to interest the girls in the topics of 
the day. They never see a newspaper, nor are they encouraged to 
supplement the ancient history with which they are so plentifully 
crammed with some knowledge of the political events going on 
around them. All that is required of them is to be able to remem- 
ber correctly a few hundred dates, many of them quite —— 
tant, and to commit to memory the incorrect statistics of killed 
and wounded in certain famous battles. They scarcely know 
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who is Prime Minister; have not the foggiest idea as to how 
their own country is governed; do not understand the meaning 
of such words as Poor-law, Consols, Trade-Unions, Income-tax, 
Disestablishment, Home Rule. A girl may be able to say by 
rote all the departments of France and all the rivers of Europe, 
and yet not to give the faintest sketch of the changes 
which the great European wars have made in the divi- 
sions of the several countries, nor even of what France lost 
by its campaign with Germany. She may have learnt to play 
,with tolerable brilliancy, and yet not be able to give even a slight 
‘sketch of the difference between the music of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, or of Rossini and Wagner. She may have arrived at com- 
und fractions in her arithmetic studies, and yet be incompetent to 
an ordinary house account-book or to make quickly a simple 
mental calculation. The sort of knowledge gained by cramming is 
painfully evanescent. It melts away with want of use, leaving 
nothing whatever behind. To retain for any length of time pre- 
cise information on any subject requires a keen interest to have 
been aroused in the learner, and this is the last thing usually aimed 
at by school teachers. 
The moral education at the greater number of boarding-schools 
is pretty much on a par with the intellectual culture and physical 


. training. No doubt the girls are well grounded in Scriptural 


narratives and “ endless genealogies.” They make elaborate ab- 
stracts of the Sunday’s sermon which they do not understand. 
They learn their collects regularly, and can repeat and sing count- 
less hymns. But the weightier matters of the law cannot be 
taught by rote or inculcated — by a and the atmosphere 
of most schools is not one likely to develop even well-meaning 
irls into noble and pure women. Too much stress is laid on 
ittle faults; a narrow view is taken of everything; too much 
is required in the way of moral courage and confession of faults. 
There is no wise training to fit the girls for the difficulties and 
temptations of life. There is no attempt made to cultivate 
their judgment so that they may be able to judge dispassion- 
ately when two sides of a question are presented to them. 
All that is required is that they should blindly obey orders. On 
the subject of love or marriage they never hear a sensible word. 
It is supposed to be a tabooed subject, and not a proper one even to 
allude to. But this does not prevent a great deal of frivolous and 
undesirable talk being carried on amongst the girls themselves. 
They know it is against rule. They consequently suffer all the evils 
which arise from conscious wrong-doing. They are always either 
in a state of discomfort and remorse or become hardened and 
untruthful. The over-strict regulations about trivial matters 
which are to be found in many schools are a fatal mistake. Girls 
who are never allowed a moment to themselves whilst at school 
cannot be expected to know how to employ themselves when they 
leave. Young creatures cannot be made into automatons without 
suffering in the process. Too much repression defeats its own ends, 
for it arouses a spirit of rebellion or creates stolid indifference. 
But the worst effect is the gradual development of deceit and pre- 
varication, which sap the foundations of a healthy character and ruin 
it irretrievably. ‘Then, too, under-governesses are not, as a rule, 
le fit for their posts. They are hard-worked and badly paid, 
without culture or refinement, and their training is not always of the 
best. They too often have favourites amongst the pupils, and conceal 
their faults, whilst they are more than necessarily severe with 
those whom they do not like. This is very trying to girls, who 
feel injustice almost more bitterly than punishment. 

Taking all things into consideration, it cannot be a matter for 
surprise that the ordinary schoolgirl is no “miracle of woman- 
hood,” gracious with tact and tenderness; that she is ignorant, 
eae, idle, and useless. Shut out from the society of all men 

ut her music-master and the parson of the parish, it is not strane 
that, when introduced into the world, she should either at once 
develop into a thoroughpaced flirt or take refuge in mild monosyl- 
lables and silly shyness. She is either unable to carry on a sensible 
conversation with any one wearing a coat, or she is never happy 
without some man dancing attendance on her. She imagines he is 
in love if he presents her with a bunch of blackberries out of the 
hedge; and if he is a married man the romance is the more com- 
plete, for it has that spice of wickedness which she has heard is 
necessary to a brilliant love affair. But all this is not her fault; it 
is the fault of the parents who have neglected her education. 
‘Women may not have any rights; but certainly girls who are now 
sent to boarding-schouls have many wrongs. 


UNSOUND TRADING. 


y ig writer of the Times’ City article has opportunely directed 
attention to the serious mischief which is done to the trade 
of the country through firms which, to ell intents and purposes 


are hopelessly insolvent, being kept going merely in order that | 


existing creditors may be relieved irom loss, and liabilities trans- 
ferred to a new set of victims. The case which has called forth 
these remarks is that of Messrs. Thomas Vaughan and Co., iron- 
masters, Middlesbrough, who have just failed for upwards of 
800,000/. It appears that for at least two years past this house has 
been in a very shaky condition, and the Zimes asserts that it 
should have gone into bankruptey a year ago. It has, however, 
been bolstered up by advances from various firms and banks to 
which it was already deeply indebted; and even within the last 


week or two, while the final crisis was impending, certain banks, 


which are said to be creditors for above half a million, endea- 
voured, with other persons in a similar position, to turn the 
business over to a trust. This proposal, however, has broken 
down ; and indeed it must have been obvious to all who looked 
into the matter that at the present time such a scheme 
would have little chance of success. The business would have 
been carried on at a disadvantage under persons who had only an 
indirect interest in it, and it was not likely that, if the original 

roprietors could not make it pay, any one else could. However, 

Vaughan and Co. have at last submitted to their natural fate; and 
“much surprise has been expressed,” as we learn from the Times, 
“ that this and some other firms in the district have been able for 
so long to avoid a public declaration of insolvency.” There can be 
no doubt that a similar state of affairs has existed in many other 
instances, and that the miserable condition of the iron trade is in 
a great degree due to this cause. It is well known that the iron 
trade has for at least two years been deeply depressed, and, in fact, 
prostrated. The American market has been lost, partly because of 
the financial distress in that country reducing the demand, and 
partly because there is, at least for the present, a sufficient supply 
of iron and steel from native manufactories; and the Continental 
market also has been glutted. It was supposed, during the “leaps 
and bounds,” as Mr. Gladstone phrased it, of a period of exceptional 
prosperity, that this industry would continue to maintain, and 
possibly to increase, its large returns; and there was a general 
tendency to over-production. As soon as the reaction which 
had begun was clearly discerned, the more solvent and stable 
manufacturers, having something to lose, found it necessary to 
refuse orders on terms which would not yield a reasonable profit, 
and reduced their production to a very small amount. On the 
other hand, however, this prudent policy did not suit a number of 
reckless and struggling firms whose resources were already pretty 
well exhausted, and who, having little or nothing of their own to. 
sacrifice, thought they might as well try how much longer they 
could keep themselves in ready money by maintaining a semblance 
of doing business until the final and inevitable crash took place. 
They accordingly sold godds at low prices which could not possibly 
pay, and which solvent firms would not venture to adopt. The 
downfall last summer of the Aberdare and Plymouth Iron Com- 
panies, after a desperate but fruitless struggle to prolong their exist- 
ence, was the first great collapse in this branch of trade, and has been 
followed by a continuous succession of such disasters, including 
that of Thomas Vaughan and Co.; and it is certainly astonishing 
that, at a time when the iron trade has been all but dead, these- 
insolvent undertakings should have dragged on so long. 

There can be little doubt that it was to the injudicious policy 
of the banks and discount houses that this system of delusive trade 
owed its chief encouragement and support. There is nothing 
which gives a m2n so firm a hold upon a creditor as the fact that 
he has already accumulated a large debt; and the Zimes justly 
remarks that very much the same system has been pursued in the 
case of Vaughan and Co. as in that of Collie, F spew with a 
difference in the modus operandi. It may be contended that it was. 
quite natural and legitimate that attempts should be made to pre- 
vent the fall of an important business, and it is no doubt difficult 
to estimate in all cases the prospects of a highly speculative enter- 
prise. Very unexpected changes occasionally occur both in the state 
of trade generally and in the fortunes of a particular house. Every 
one also will admit that it is desirable that a firm which gives em- 
ee to a large body of people should be kept up, if possible ;. 

ut then that is just the point at issue. | If it is already hopelessly 
insolvent, any delay in recognizing the fact is simply wanton 
mischief. From the statement laid before the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy it appears that the amount of wages payable to workmen by 
Vaughan and Co. was no less than 4,000/. a week, which, we may 
safely presume, was an outlay which there was no chance in the 
existing state of the market of making good; and it was 

leaded that ‘great damage would be done to the estate if the 

usiness was not kept going,’ asthe blast furnaces alone, of which 
there are eight, if blown out, would cost 2,500/. apiece to start 
afresh, and that great injury would also ensue from the accu- 
mulation of water. It was on these grounds that the maintenance 
of the business at all hazards was urged. This would, however, 
have been a great mistake. Looking at the present gloomy con- 
dition and no less gloomy prospects of the iron trade, at the utter 
stagnation of demand, the still low and unremunerative prices, 
and the amount of liabilities already accumulated by the firm, it 
must seem to most practical people perfectly incredible that any 
good would have been done by prolonging the existence of the 
Company as an active business, 

There is, no doubt, a great difference between a “going” con- 
cern and one that has been wound up. In the former case there 
may be evil days which have to be, and can be, tided over; while in 
the other the accounts are simply closed, and there is nothing 
more to be hoped for. At the same time there are positions 
so hopeless that it may be fairly decided that a cause is lost. 
The Zimes suggests that, if the truth were known, it would pro- 
bably be found that a large proportion of the advances which have 
been made in the North tor months past to enable this Company 
to keep its legs have been simply the shifting of liabilities. How- 
ever may be, the chances of turning the fortunes of such a 
concern at such a time were evidently of a very visionary kind ; and 
it must be remembered that it was not merely a question whether cer~ 
tain furnaces should be blown out, thus throwing e number of 
labourers out of work, and perhaps producing an accumulation of 
water—for of course it must always be a matter of the deepest 
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gegret that such measures should have to be resorted to—but 
whether this step should be taken at once or postponed until more 
of the money of creditors had been consu on a@ bare, if even a 


misfortunes in every trade, and it is natural tosympathize with the 
gufferers ; but it should in justice be borne in mind that there may 
be other sufferers than the working-men who lose employment, 
If they are kept on, as apparently they must have been in this case 
for some time past, at a dead loss, it is an additional sacrifice to 
the creditors; and it is idle to imagine that it can be for the 
advantage of the country that rotten Companies should be 
bolstered up by all sorts of artificial appliances. It is the curse of 
modern English trade that there are already so many empty 
adventurers doing business in a reckless way, in defiance of all 
sound principles of commerce, and unsettling the market by their 
expedients ; and it is certainly not the business of the 
Court of Bankruptcy to prolong the mischievous existence of 
¢oucerns which, as as all practical rules and go, 
exist only, if not for the purpose, at any rate with the result, of 
widenjng the circle of victims, or of shifting burdens from the backs 
of more or less conscious confederates to those of deluded victims, 
The Times, speaking generally, asserts that as soon as a large con- 
gern is discovered to be in serious trouble, those interested set to 
work to see how the liabilities can be transferred to some innocent 
bank or credit institution, whose only means of eventual escape is to 
write the loss off the reserve fund; and it is evident from the 
correspondence which has followed the appearance of this article 
in the Times, and from other indications, that there is at the 
t time a large amount of unsound trading which has a very 
effect on commerce, and which it would be well to have rooted 
gut as far as possible, The banks and credit houses have become 
more cautious since the Coltie and other scandals; but for some 
ears they have apparently been devoting no small part of their 
Finds to the support of unscrupulous and even fraudulent traders, 
and it, has been the too easy access to bank chests for advances 
which, when they begin td mount up, are the strongest weapon in 
the hand of the plunderer for the purpose of extorting further 
booty, that has in many cases instigated and fostered the lax 
morality of mercantile men. It is certainly time that this should 
cease. A firm which is absolutely insolvent can do no good for 
itself, and is doing harm to others, by running down prices to a 
int which an honest trader cannot accept. fe is the safe people, 
and not the shaky ones, that the banks should stand by ; and they 
have already had some severe lessons on this point, by which, it is 
to be hoped, they will profit. 


DORDRECHT AND GOUDA, 


HOUGH Dordrecht lies on the direct line between Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, not many English people find time to visit 
the old city so famous in the history of E Protestantism. Yet it is 
well worth a visit, for few towns are more thoroughly national in 
character, and few situations in a flat country are more picturesque 
than that of Dordrecht. Under the windows of the hotel the 
Oude Maas comes swinging down, swift as the Rhine at Basel and 
twice as wide ; half-a-dozen steamers and a score of hay-barges, 
these last unchanged since the days of Cuyp and Vandevelde, 
may be seen at anchor, or dropping down to the sea, or puffing up 
towards Nijmegen or Wesel. Just opposite the town the river 
branches out to the northward into the arm that leads to Rotter- 
dam ; and it is from the steamer that takes you down this wide 
canal-like reach that you have the best view of the town. A mile 
of dark-red houses, white-windowed and tile-roofed, edges the 
water; here and there the line is broken by the mouth of a canal, 
and above, to the right, rises the red mass of the great church with 
its pointed roof and solid sober tower. One shore of the river is 
strongly fortified with wattles—how necessary they are appears 
the moment some careless landowner allows his portion to fall into 
decay ; the other is cut by innumerable little creeks that wind in 
among the reeds, the one crop possible on that watery land. 
Never was land that promised so many wild ducks to the adventu- 
rous sportsman as this seems to do; and, by all accounts, English 
and native sportsmen are busy there in the proper season. A little 
further down, in a scene scarcely less remote and desolate, the 
traveller is surprised at coming — a shipbuilding yard, where 
hammers are rattling against the hull ofa mighty Fast Indiaman 
whose fellow-vessel, newly launched, rises huge out of the narrow 
water just below. One is tempted to exclaim, What a happ 
homely people this must be that can build its merchant navy hig 
up in silent rivers among the willows and the reeds! 

The town itself has a great air of homely comfort and even of 
happiness; though of the outward apresion of happiness in 
galiety the’ have as little as the English. Clean, self- 
wer we and generally urbane to strangers, the people of 

rdrecht are pleasant to be among for the most part; though of 
course there are The present writer seldom 
more hopelessly defeated than he was in an attempt to visit 
a fine collection of curiosities belonging to a small tradesman of 
the place. “ Not for sale, not for sale,” he calmly said in answer 
to our entreaties, and peaceably went on counting his bundles of 

, and counting them again when he saw that we hesitated 
in going. But such M. Grandets, misers with that instinct of 
concealment without which miserliness is never complete, exist 
everywhere, and they are commonest of course in a thrifty people 


like the Dutch, It is fortunately not often that one comes in con- 
tact with them in the su 
' possible to sightseers, 

bare, chance that the experiment would be successful. There are | 
| the age of the town, somewhat modern; that is, they do not 
date further back than the middle of the seventeenth century, 


ial intercourse which is all that is 
The buildings of Dordrecht are nearly all, in comparison with 


They have all the character of that epoch, and of the hard-earned 
rosperity which then fell to the share of the United Provinces, In 
Pct, one of the main oxes which offer themselves for solution 
in Holland is, How did the occupiers of such comfortable houses 
come to be so uncomfortably bitter in their creeds? or, How did 
the victors of the Synod of Dort come to live in such well-built, 
worldly, roomy dwellings? Perhaps it was that they reversed 
the Periclean ideal, and thought that, so long as they made their 
temples insignificant, they might live in distinction at home, 
For the good people of Dor + have certainly done their 
best to make their temple insignificant, and a visit to that 
grand church is almost enough to make the sturdiest Protes- 
tant, if he cares for beauty and seemiliness, turn Papist on the —_ 
The fabric itself is grand in the extreme; it dates from the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and is absolutely single in conception 
and execution. The -six pillars are fine and uniform; the 
nave and the choirs are of about equal length, and are cut by a 
rather shallow transept—the chief fault in the outline of the 
church. In size, and especially in height, the building will com- 
pare with a first-rate me ; and in England, or oom any- 
where but in Holland, it would be kept up as such. ing where 
it is, however, its fate has been truly Dismal though it is a fate it 
shares, with most of the fine Dutch churches. Not only is the 
choir stripped absolutely bare of everything resembling an altar, 
but the nave has been blocked up with huge buff-coloured pews, 
clustering tier above tier round the pulpit. Nowhere could there 
be seen more striking evidence of the disappearance of the religion 
of ceremony before the religion of exhortation. Pews, however, 
could perhaps be forgiven, as pon represent a principle. But it is 
difficult to forgive whitewash huge spider-like chandeliers that 
hang down frem the roof to within ten feet of the floor, thrusting 
horrible tentacles in all directions across the view of the nave. 
Still less is it possible to forgive the shameful neglect which has 
allowed the carved choir stalls, so beautiful and so unique, to fall 
into decay. Enough still remains to show the extraordinary 
beauty of the Renaissance carving, but they are a mere relic past 
all hope of preservation or even restoration. The style is classical 
throughout. The north side is oceupied with a procession or battle 
of horsemen, the horses and their riders set in a relief that reminds 
one, in point of grace, truth, and movement, of the frieze of the 
Parthenon. The south side has similar figures on foot ; the oak in 
which they were cut is long since eaten and crumbled away till 
the outlines are faded; but in imagination—and, alas! only in 
imagination—the designs ean be reconstructed. Why should not 
these sculptures have been kept with the seme religious care that 
has preserved the far older and more fragile sculptures of Amiens ? 
Or, to put a more practical question, is there not the will and the 
wer in Holland to reproduce them after the old designs? In 
lgium there is certainly the power, for the new stalls of Antwerp 
Cathedral are a masterpiece. It would be interesting to see 
whether Calvinistic Dordrecht has sufficiently outgrown its icono- 
wet to apply to its neighbour for an artist to repair its own 
neglect. 
ouda has no epoch-making Synod to point back to, but its 
church for other reasons is better known than that of Dort. 
Indeed, if it were not for the stained windows, it is diflicult to see 
what could attract visitors to the clean, charming, but undistin- 
ished little town on the banks of the Yssel. In these days of 
ustle, when every one wishes to see as much as possible in his 
holiday, cleanliness and charm are hardly enough to make the 
traveller leave the railway. But when they are added to such a 
positive attraction as the Crabeth windows, the case is altered ; 
and, as a matter of fact, a fair number of foreigners come to 
Gouda annually, enough at least to support one of the most 
leasant hotels to be found in Holland. The outlook from the 
inn is delightful. A market-place twice the size of that 
at Nottingham, me almost exactly in the form of a quad- 
rant, is spread out below, flanked with houses and shops of that 
pleasant, easy architecture which contrasts so happily both with 
medieval irregularity and modern absurdity. To the left, just 
above and behind the houses, lies the long body of the church, 
like the hull of some huge vessel; and in front, not too near 
to the middle of the square to give the effect of a happy accident, 
rises the long, narrow Town Hall, with its pointed roof and its 
yee fagade. Curious as this building is, it does not seem to 
ve attracted the almost ubiquitous photographer ; at least it is 
in vain to look for views of it, or af anything else in Gouda, in 
the shops in Amsterdam. Yet the beauty of the building is 
beyond question, and it is wholly unlike any other Town Hall in 
Holland. It gains immensely, too, from its position, in which it 
is as free and open as the church, like almost all the churches in 
the Low Countries, is hidden and confined. The market-place 
must indeed be one of the finest, in point of mere size.in the whole 
of this part of Europe; and yet it is not too large for the crowds of 
bustling peasant-folk that troop into it every Thursday morning 


| with their cattle and their cheeses. Any one who wishes to see 


customs and costumes, to catch a glimpse of South Holland as it 
really is, should go to Gouda on a Wednesday night in the early 
autumn, when the great cheese sales are held. He should go to 
bed early, for long before sunrise he will be awakened by the 
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clatter of the quaint old market carts—carts whose pattern has not 
changed a jot since the days of Adrian Vandevelde; lowing of oxen 
follows, and shouts of boys who pursue refractory calves in head- 
long chase among the booths, and excruciating squeals of porkers, 
lifted unmercifully by the from cart to basket. Before 
any cartload of cheeses may be sold, they have to be brought 
to the old town weighing-house and _ into the scale under the 
official eye; a process so important that a fine representation of 
it, in stuccoed relief, is one of the chief ornaments of the market- 


The church of Gouda, com with what Dort is, and what 
Utrecht must have been before the nave fell down, is low, and 
therefore comparatively unimpressive. Like them, too, it has been 
barbarously disfigured with pews; but still its size and its ma 
nificent windows are enough to make it a most interesting build- 
ing. The windows, as is well known, were contributed by 
sovereigns and cities when the present church was built after the 
fire of 1552 had destroyed the old one. The old church “ ex- 
ceeded in size all the churches of the Low Countries; nay, even 
the famous cathedral of Cologne, according to the testimonies of 
many credible authors”—so at least says the little guide-book, in 
its queer parody of last-century English. The fire, however, 
which began by the towers being struck by lightning, destroyed 
everything ; scarcely a pillar was left standing, and the rebuilding 
had to be complete. To readers of the history of the thirty 
years from 1550 onwards, nothing is more curious than to see gifts 
of “the burgomasters of the city of Amsterdam and of William 
Prince of Orange” side by side with gifts of “ Philip II. of Spain 
and his consort Mary of land,” and of “ Domina ta ab 
Austria, Inferioris Germanie Regens et Gubernatrix.” But there 
pon 4 are; and, with a noble impartiality, the famous brothers 
Dirk and Walter Crabeth executed in the same colour and style a 
window for the Liberator and a window for the Regent. The 
ean taken as a whole, is undoubtedly a superb ion 

r any church, and in a church so large as that of Gouda its de- 
corative effect is undeniable. But we confess to a feeling that 
for designs so elaborate es these—they are in fact huge historical 
pictures—glass is not the right medium. The mere fact of the 
columns of the stone framework being there, cutting in an uncom- 
promising way across the design, ruins the picture as a picture. 
As we stand before the ambitious, and in some sense splendid, 
windows of Gouda we look back with regret upon the fourteenth 
century—upon the beautiful indistinctness of Flemish glass- 
work, and the simple glow of Chartres, 


MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 


T would seem that there is nothing so agreeable to a certain 
class of people as to put themselves under the influence of 
some delusion. And so powerful is this singular desire that, when 
one has become affected by it, his neighbour also falls under its 
influence, and the infection spreads and mes a pestilence. In 
ancient times there were werewolves and witches to terrify the 
world, and so strangely potent was the vulgar love of mystery that 
there are numbers of instances recorded of persons who volun- 
tarily confessed to being under some supernatural influence, well 
knowing that the result of their confession would be a horrible 
death. It was unfortunate for such persons that they could 
not live in our more favoured age, when by making the 
same confession and exciting the same belief in their powers 
they r win gold instead of stripes and torments. For, 
with our powers of invention and discovery in other 
directions, we have not yet succeeded in hitting upon any 
really new form of superstition. Those who cannot find enough 
to with the tangible world before them, and must needs 
meddle with an intangible world of their own invention, are still 
content to play on at the same weary farce, adapted somewhat to 
modern notions, which, according to Dr. Sprenger, led long ago to 
the burning of no less than nine million persons. ‘Then, of course, 
what we have spoken of as a farce was a terrible tragedy ; and 
there are about it some serious elements even now, only the con- 
ditions are exactly reversed. Hopkins the witch-finder was probably 
monster enough to derive amusement from the sufferings of the 
many innocent old women whom he tortured. It is now the old 
women or their representatives who laugh to themselves at the 
credulity of their victims. 

There has never been a time when a large number of 
persons in every country have not been found to believe that 
certain of their fellow-men are gifted with the power of 
holding converse with some mysterious being or force outside the 
pale of ordinary life. A writer in Blackwoud's Magazine not long 
ago made one of his eames | personages assert that the belief 
nowadays in the existence and practice of the black art was far 
more common than is supposed; and it is but a short time since a 
French abbé died who, under the signature of Eliphas Lévi, pro- 
duced two thick vulumes of astounding nonsense entitled La Haute 
Magie. In this production, amongst other precious things, are 
contained accurate directions for raising the Devil, and a portrait 
of him as he appears when raised. From this passage one might 
suspect the abbé of a certain touch of humour, tor, having enume- 
rated the horrible and impossible materials necessary for the con- 
juration, he goes on to speak of them as “ ces objets dégoiitants et 
assex difficiles 4 procurer.” The abbé's death has not rid the world 
of the only person willing to avow openly and in print his belief in 


such sorcery as was sup to be carried on in the middle ages. 
It seems that a certain Colonel Olcott, of New York, has founded 
what he calls a Theosophical Society. A member of this Societ 
has been sent under his directions to Tunis; in the first place, wi 
the object of carrying out a kind intention of the Colonel’s to 
restore to their families certain destitute Arabs who were found 
wandering in New York. The second duty of this emissary is to 
find “a real magician or sorcerer who will consent to come to this 
country with you and display his powers before the Society.” The 
Colonel, in his letter of instructions to his emissary, goes on to ex- 
plain to him that there are two kinds of magic, white and black. 
“The practitioner (of white magic) must be physically and morally 
pure, unselfish, indifferent to worldly honours, ambitions, rewards, 
and strife.” The Colonel says that the white magician must lead a 
life -— from that of common men, and compareshim to Buddhaand 
Apollonius, who, by the way, was accused of taking part in an insur- 
rection against Domitian, which does not look like absolute indiffer- 
ence to worldly strife. “The devotees of black magic are men who, 
knowing the occult forces of nature and the tremendous efficacy of 
the human will in subjugating them, nevertheless degrade their 
knowledge and power to base uses.” He goes on to say that 
these sorcerers will for a small fee “parody the most wonder- 
ful phenomena of white magic.” ‘At a public hall in London, 
Eagland, a friend of mine saw a performance by a party of such 
sorcerers, part of which consisted in thrusting knives through their 
cheeks, arms, and legs, and then upon their withdrawal instantly 
staunching the flow of blood and healing the wounds without 
leaving a scar.” This performance may no doubt have been wit- 
nessed ; but we doubt whether Colonel Olcott has any authority for 
the statement that “such sorcerers ” have been known to climb poles 
resting upon nothing until they positively go out of sight. “I 
have a photograph,” continues the writer, “of a Persian sorcerer 
and his subject, the latter having had his legs amputated and being 
about to suffer decapitation at the hands of the former.” The 
evidence of the photograph is perhaps not altogether convincing ; 
but, as a matter of fact, there is a somewhat repulsive trick, of 
which the method is well understood among experts, of apparent 
dismemberment and revivification, practised by Indian conjurors, 
who, odd as it may appear, work under more favourable conditions 
than Europeans. The same trick might have been seen performed 
in another method upon the stage of a Parisian theatre not 
very long ago. Colonel Olcott, who seems to be as easily 
amazed as the Arabs whom Houdin terrified by his sleight of 
hand and electrical tricks, further instructs his subordinate that 
“such trifles as writing inside sealed letters that never leave your 
person, the transportation of ponderable (sic) objects from one 
place to another, the serving of coffee and pipes to you by invisible 
servants, the showering of flowers upon you in open air or ina 
room, the convocation of thousands of snakes from their holes and 
nests, and the despatching of them without suffering any personal 
harm, are as common as table rapping in Boston.” Allowing for 
exaggeration in certain particulars, there is no doubt that these 
things may be as common as table rapping in Boston or anywhere 
else ; and the Colonel's apparent inference that they are much more 
difficult of performance is perfectly just. 

We have quoted at some length from Colonel Olcott’s extra- 
ordinary pouring forth of balderdash because it is a striking ex- 
ample of that violent desire to be imposed upon which seems a part 
of human nature. It would perhaps be pleasant, on the suave mart 
magno principle, if we in England could afford to laugh at this 
exhibition of American silliness. Unfortunately the laugh could 
be only too easily turned against ourselves. Some years ago there 
came to this country from America two persons who announced 
themselves as the Davenport Brothers, and took the credulity of a 
large part of the tc, wor by storm. Under their direction 
various tricks of rope-tying and untying, of an unexpected clang 
of musical instruments, of objects floating in the air and hitting 
the spectators—special violence in this matter being reserved for 
sceptics—were performed. The tricks were extremely clever, and 
might have succeeded as an exhibition of conjuring; but the 
Davenports thought to make a better speculation by attributing 
them to spiritual influence. After a time the novelty of 
the thing wore off, and its principal features were re- 
produced by so many professional and amateur conjurors that 
it became comparatively useless as a trade, and the Davenports 
disappeared. ‘he first exposure of this humbug, it may be 
mentioned by the way, was due to Mr. Irving, who was acting in 
a provincial town where the Davenports had much success, and 
who, in company with Messrs. Maccabe and Day, reproduced the 
so-called spiritual manifestations of the Davenports. After the 
discomfiture of the Davenports, one hoped that the credulity of 
the public was exhausted on the subject of spiritualism, or at 
least that it would die out by degrees. Unfortunately, it seems 
that the belief in spiritualism is an ineradicable disease which, 
when it has once laid hold on a man, never leaves him. Noamount 
of exposure will convince a man once tainted with this disastrous 
folly that what he takes to be an unfathomed m tad is a simple 
piece of imposture. Some short time ago a well-known English 
“medium” was giving a performance of what in the jargon of 
the sect is termed “ materialization ”—in other words, the 
bodily appearance of spiritual beings. Some sceptic turned on the 
light, and the spirit was discovered to be the “ medium” himself. 
But this exposure in no way injured either his position as a 
medium, or the belief of the devout in his powers and in the existence 
of spirits who rap on tables. The explanation was simple. He 
had been influenced by malicious spirits, who had induced him 
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for once to attempt an unworthy deception. When people in other 
respects sensible can descend to such folly as this, there is obviously 
no more to be said. 

It is therefore to be feared that the somewhat new form 
of delusion now being carried on in London under the name 
and guise of spiritualism must run its course as others 
have done before it. This performance comes to us, as that 
of the Davenports did, from America, and various accounts of 
it have lately ap Its principal feature is the writing of 
so-called spirit messages on a slate. It is noteworthy that in 
one of these there is an extract from Forster's Life of Dickens 
which contains a description of a much more wonderful perform- 
ance of the same kind by a French professional conjuror. Believers 
in spiritualism who aan this description may very probably resort 
to their usual expedient of saying that the French conjuror was in 
reality a medium who wickedly chose to conceal the true source of 
his power. This was actually said, by the American “ medium” 
of whom we are speaking, of another conjuror now performing 
in London. We do not propose to enter into any detailed descrip- 
tion or explanation of this person's performances ; but there are 
one or two points in them to which it may be worth while 
to call attention. Some stress is laid by spiritualists upon 
the fact that the “ spirit writing ” is an ite | with only a crumb 
of slate pencil. Let any one try to write, under the same condi- 
tions as those observed by the medium, with a crumb of slate 
pencil, and he will find it no very difficult matter; let him try 
with a larger piece, and he will find it very difficult. And it is 
curious that when the “spirits” are asked to write with a whole 
slate pencil they invariably reject it. Again, let any one of the same 
build as the “ medium” attempt the raising of a very lightly made 
chair—a feat to which great importance is attached—and he will 
find that it is neither inexplicable nor very hard to accomplish. The 
writer of the account we have spoken of observes that ‘‘ the table 
was about five feet by four, had four legs, no ledge below, or 
covering upon it.” As a matter of fact, the table is about three 
feet by three feet six ; it has not indeed a ledge below it, but it has 
certain supports which differ from those of ordinary tables, and it has 
also acovering which is removed after the “ sitters” have taken their 
places. Beyond this the table is made of a peculiarly close-grained 
wood, and is of extraordinarily slight construction. Perhaps the 
cleverest point of the ‘‘medium’s” experiment is the production 
of a long message purporting to be written by his deceased wife on 
the under surface of a slate laid on the table. While the slate so 
lies a noise as of writing is heard; and, perhaps because the 
message is of unusual importance (it is generally to the effect that 
man has an immortal ag the sound produced is entirely 
different in character and loudness from that heard when the 
shorter messages are given. The hand-writing is also abso- 
lutely different from that of the shorter messages, which 
seldom consist of more than four or five words, written in 
a hardly legible scrawl, while the long message is written 
in a clear hand and in remarkably straight lines. We may add 
to this that the “ medium” always sits and places the slate at 
the same corner of the table, and that his performance is conducted 
at “ The Spiritualists’ Hotel.” 

On the whole, the cause of witchcraft would seem to be almost 
as flourishing now as ever it was, and if we do not desire that 
persons holding themselves out as in communication with another 
world should taken to the stake, we may certainly wish that 
the same fate could overtake the “ medium” wealthy with his 
spoils that falls on the “ rogues and vagabonds ” who are punished 
for fortune-telling. 


THE OLD COMMODORE’S DEATH-BED. 


ine Americans are certainly in some ways a very wonderful 
people. They have in many ts assimilated their social 
manners and habits to those of other civilized countries, but every 
now and then they strike out into something which nobody else 
would ever dream of, and which marks the temperament of a raw 
and loosely developed race. For instance, the manner in which 
they carried on a public discussion of all the details, real and 
imaginary, of the cher scandal while the trial was actually 
going on, in defiance not only of common decency, but of esta- 
lished judicial usages, could hardly have been matched in any 
other country. And the same <5 said of the way in 
which such characters as Fisk and Tweed and other scoundrels 
have been not only tolerated, but made objects of public interest, 
amusement, and even admiration. It would seem as if the Ame- 
ricans could never resist the temptation of a new sensation, 
however vulgar and outrageous. Fast at present the gloom of 
financial depression in New York is relieved by the whole popu- 
lation, as it were, sitting gaping at the bedside of poor old Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt—“ Gnenahes ” isa fancy title jocularly given 
him by his friends—or perhaps it should be said by the bed 
and its wretched occupant being wheeled out into the market-place 
as a public show. The Commodore, it is sup , is lying sick 
unto death, and his deathbed utterances are daily given to the world 
with unfailing punctuality, and with a minuteness and circumstan- 
tiality that do credit to the art of “descriptive reporting.” 
In the beginning of August he was in a very way, and there 
was a rumour of his death, which, though immediately contra- 
dicted, furnished the New York papers with what was thought a 


6ufliciently good reason for publishing long memoirs and reminis- | 


cences of the not yet deceased gentleman. Since then the Com- 
modore has been a standing feature in the daily newspapers. The 
most minute and sickening iculars are given of the progress 
and fluctuations of his disease, and it would appear that a 
body of special interviewers surround the poor man’s couch, and 
take down all he says and all that is said to him. To most 
people this would seem, as was said of a well-known biographical 
work, a new terror added to death ; but it is just possible that Mr. 
Vanderbilt, as an American, himself rather enjoys it, and that his 
life has been prolonged by the pleasing excitement of reading every 
day all that is printed about him. Hes, for instance, assured by the 

yew York Tribune that “ it is an event of an exceedingly rare oc- 
currence that a man of more than fourscore years, who has had a 

eat strain upon the mental and physical powers, should linger 
for months after he has been prostrated by an incurable and 
painful malady.” There is almost a tone of disappointment in the 
way in which the 7ribune regards this lingering case, as if it were 
keeping back copy ; but as the Tribune has made up its 
mind to publish Vanderbilt’s life without waiting for his 
death, that event will now perhaps be expected with less im- 
patience. “Scenes at the Sick Bed” is the attractive title of a 
column or two of nauseous gossip. We are told how the Commodore 
“ spoke fully and freely of his religious beliefs, convictions, and 
hopes ”; and the “conversation subsequently turned upon the im- 
putations derogatory to him which he had borne,” his explana- 
tion of his silence being that “he did not wish to ruin others.” 
Then he related an anecdote “illustrating a desire on his part to 
injure no one.” His physician reports that there is “a 
continuous ebb and flow of vitality”; and is this followed 
by some pretty speculations by the reporter as to the 
“dormant state” of some of the patient’s functional organs 
which we must pass over. Mr. W.H. Vanderbilt, the son, “ spoke 
with deep feeling to a Tribune reporter,” who - ed took it all 
down in short-hand, in regard to his father’s slowness in dying. 
His father, he said, was quite resigned to the idea of death, all 
matters were fully arranged, and everything would be carried on 
just as if he had lived. “ He does not expect,” he added, “ to live 
much longer, and we cannot look for it.” From this it would 
appear that the son at least was fully prepared for his father's 
death, and thought that the old gentleman might just as well die 
at once. Instead of that, however, the Commodore rallied from 
his low fit, and “ talked constantly for nearly two hours and a half 
without the appearance of much fatigue.” 

Although the old man’s death has, we are informed, been already 
“discounted” in Wall Street, the false rumour of it produced 
a slight depression of shares in New York Central stock, which, 
however, soon recovered. Harlaem stock remained steady. It 
is satisfactory to know that “experienced Wall Street operators 
do not apprehend that any complications will arise from the 
death of Mir. Vanderbilt,” the reason being that “he has been 
so long ill and so near the point of death ”—that is to say, that 
his death has been so much talked about that he is as good as 
dead. If he lives after this—for he is not dead yet—we are 
afraid that he will be very unpopular, especially with those 
who have discounted the event. he New York papers will 
hardly be able to sell his life a second time. The Commodore's 
vast fortune is, it seems, only another instance of the inflated 
style of the American le. Mr. Stewart’s fortune, we are 
told, was popularly pre, to exceed eighty million dollars, 
and even to reach a hundred millions, but was, in fact, 
only a miserable twenty-five millions, a large part of which 
was absorbed in current trade. Inthe same way, Vanderbilt's 
money has been greatly exaggerated. “It has been sufficient for 
him and his sons, with a few chosen friends, to control forty 
million dollars of the stock of New York Central and Hudson 
River railroads.” ‘ Mr. Vanderbilt,” however, will not let the 
public into the secret of his fortune. He is willing enough to be 
considered worth a hundred million dollars, but the exact figures 
will never be known outside of his family, if he can avoid it; and 
the reporter adds sagaciously that the market value of the stock 
must be taken into account. However, the tax-books are quoted 
to furnish an estimate of the real and personal estates. Then we 
have some reminiscences of Mr. Vanderbilt as an operator. ‘“ He 
went into the street” —we have a similar phrase applied to another 
disreputable class in this country—a many years ago. His 
“customary operation was buying stock, and cornering it.” He 

ot himself made receiver of the Ni Transit Company 

y “bulling” the stock from fifty to a hundred in a few 
days. In fact, there seems to be no process of financial 
brigandage in which the Commodore has not distinguished him- 
self, to the admiration of his simple-minded and virtuous country- 
men. How proud the Mayflower people must be of their 
descendants! “In 1860 his operations were very spasmodic, and 
continued so up to 1862 or 1863,” when the “ Harlaem corner” 
was devised, which “squeezed a large number of the largest 
operators.” ‘The Vanderbilt party marked up the stock as high 
as they thought people would stand it; they marked it up 
to 200, and the victims had to walk up and settle. That 
left Mr. Vanderbilt in possession of the bulk of the stock.” On one 
occasion he suddenly increased the stock of the New York Central 
by the amount of 80 per cent. in scrip. This was done at a meet- 
ing on the Saturday night, because no injunction could be served 
on Sunday, and on that day Vanderbilt all the bookkeepers 
and clerks employed in ing out the scrip dividends on his own 
stock, not on any other. When business closed in the street on 
the Saturday the stock sold at 133; and when the brokers went 
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back on Monday morning, the dividend declared had raised the 
quot tion to 155. Next, the Commodore set himself to “ corner” 
. “ Richard Snell and one or two others laid before him the 
advantage he would derive from being master of the Erie and New 
York Central roads, as New York would then be closed to all but 
himself.” Here he rather met his match in Drew and Fisk, and 
“was very much disgusted at the operation.” Judge Barnard, 
afterwards a notorious servant of the Ring, at that time did “a 
great deal of good for Vanderbilt . his injunctions”; 
no doubt, on the usual terms. Here is a trait of great- 
ness—“ during all that excited time the Commodore never 
gave up his game of whist in the evening”; but it is to be —— 
was more square in his private than in his public games. He 
turned his attention to Central Railroad property in 1869. There 
had been a difference of 10 per cent. between scrip and stock, 
because the former had no voting power. Suddenly one day 
Vanderbilt called a meeting of directors, and passed a resolution 
by which the scrip was made stock, and thus put 10 per cent. into 
the pockets of himself and friends. This seems a very simple sort 
_of swindling ; but simplicity is the characteristic feature of a great 
genius. It is not surprising to hear that Mr. Vanderbilt “ never 
allowed his feelings to et the better of his opinions or judgment,” 
and that “no man was less governed by his feelings in his stock or 
posnniey operations.” He was fond of cards and “ point euchre,” 
t, unlike General Schenck, did not care for “poker.” He 
_ changed his habits materially after his second marriage, and did not 
go out much in the evening. He. carried into driving, it seems, 
the characteristic principle of his stock-jobbing operations. “ He 
would drive along the middle of the road, and intimate to people 
that they must get out of the way.” In Wall Street, however, he 
was scarcely so candid. 
These interesting particulars about Mr. Vanderbilt were being 
ublished in the beginning of August in immediate expectation of 
death, which the New York editors could not wait for any 
longer ; and they have since been continued down to the present 
day, when the Commodore is still alive. He must be much grati- 
fied to find his peculiar qualities as an operator in Wall Street so 
highly appreciated by his countrymen. By the latest accounts 
“the appetite of the invalid had slightly improved.” “Steak, 
ehicken soup, mush, and cream and melons fins» up the diet for 
the day,” which is pretty well for a man at the point of death. 
His “conversation was stronger, and he seemed more interested 
in the newspaper accounts of the races, political news, and general 
information ; with the Rev. Dr. Deems and Rev. Dr. Morse he con- 
versed on religious subjects.” At midnight on the same day he had 
“eaten fairly of eggs, melons, and’a little wine.” On August 20, 
seven weeks after his first confinement to his room, we learn that 
during the greater part of this time he has had a good appetite, has 
received his friends, and attended to his correspondence and business 
interests, = being asked whether he any dreams, he said 
he had not. He is evidently a practical man, and has at any rate 
had the satisfaction of knowing what people think of him, Per- 
haps this is a “ corner” of a new sort. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


-§ history has hitherto been written, it has for the most part 
ASS strangely neglectful of the influence of legislation on the 
material development of countries, on the growth or decay of 
population, and on the direction it gives to the play of national 
energies. There is, indeed, a long-standing controversy as to 
whether laws and forms of government really affect a people's 
happiness. The argument in Goldsmith’s Traveller is by no means 
the mere optimism of a poet; it is sometimes made to do duty in 

y discussion. On the other hand, French democrats often talk 
as if, in their opinion, laws could change human nature itself. But 
this controversy is inspired by political motives, and is conducted 
with as little regard to evidence as political disputes usually are. 
History proper, which alone is capable of determining the question 
conclusively, has paid little or no attention to such matters. It 
has busied itself almost exclusively with the outward manifesta- 
tion of the lives of nations—their wars, conquests, disasters, and 
diplomacy ; their Court try, popular agitations, and revo- 
lutions; their literature, inventions, and discoveries. But the 
vunderlying causes which have advanced or retarded national 

wth, which have promoted wealth or blighted prosperity, it has 
ft almost unnoticed. Of course such gross misgovernment and 
pression as have reduced the cradles of civilization—Greece, 
, and Western Asia—to their present state of wretched semi- 
barbarism could never have escaped attention. But we are not 
thinking now of active misgovernment. We have in mind rather 
legislation inspired by good intentions, and honestly administered. 
Beyond the direct object aimed at, which may or may not be prac- 
tically attained by the means adopted, but which, in the opinion 
of the lawmakers at least, isa good worth striving for, there are 
always secondary and indirect consequences of a legislative 
measure, which are sometimes far more important in their scope 
than the direct consequences intended. it is to these indirect 
consequences that we would specially direct attention. Let us 
take an illustration. We select Ireland, partly because her geo- 
graphical position withdraws her from the immediate action of 
those causes which direet the great European movements, and 
therefore we can trace more easily the effects we are seeking ; 
partly because Ireland also illustrates 


another influence even: 


more neglected by historians, and not less ent in its 
quiet, persistent action. We refer to the influence of the 
competition of other countries, and more especially of the 
new communities that are now rising up in different parts of the 
world. In the course of a hundred years the United States have 
overspread a continent, have taken their place among the greatest 
Powers of the earth, have become the largest producers of corn in 
the world, and have given birth to a new European industry—the 
cotton manufacture in England and on the Continent—with its 
incalculable results. The growth of such a nation must mani- 
festly exercise an influence on all other nations. North of the 
United States another great Dominion is consolidating itself, and 
away in the South Pacific a new continent has been discovered 
and colonized, which is already monopolizing the wool markets of 
Europe, and whose gold-mines, in conjunction with those of Cali- 
fornia, have affected prices all overthe world. It is only necessary 
to state these facts to show that the effect of the new and keen 
competition thus suddenly introduced upon the older countries 
which previously had ssion of the markets must have been 
very great, and that the trade ereated by the growth of these 
young countries must also have had powerful results in bringing 
into being markets, demands, and businesses not previously exist- 
ing. A brief review of the history of Irish agriculture will disclose 
to us some of these yarious consequences. 

In the middle of last century Ireland was a country of vast 
ae Even when Arthur Young visited the island, just a 

undred years ago, although a change had then already set in, he 
found one immense grass farm of ten thousand acres, and sheep 
walks of five or six thousand acres were by no means uzcommon. 
The moist climate of Ireland, which elothes even the rocks with 
verdure, fits it pre-eminently for the breeding and fattening of cattle. 
But it was not natural adaptability which brought about the 
state of things thus described. The first eause, doubtless, was the in- 
cessant wars of the seventeenth century, which had so depopulated 
the island as to render labour scarce. The Treaty of Limerick, 
however, put an end to that period of ehronic civil war, and then 
followed t uarters of a century of profound repose. In that 
interval population increased, but stillcattle-farming was continued. 
The penal laws, which in the interval weve in full vigour, prehibited 
Catholics from buying or leasing lands, and. thus kept down com- 
— between tenants, and prevented the breaking up of farms. 
oreover, the eighteenth century was a period of economical 
ignorance and blundering. The English Parliament excluded 
Ireland from participation in the foreign and.the colonial trade, 
absolutely prohibited the export of Irish wool even to 
d, and put mest mischievous restrictions on the 
export of other agricultural produce. The markets were thus 
closed against the Irish farmer, and he had.of course no-motive 
for increasing production. Besides, as Arthur Young points out, 
the disqualification of Catholics lulled the Protestants into a 
lethargic confidence. They had no compstition to fear, and con- 
sequently continued a mode of farming which involved the least 
trouble to themselves. They did not even cultivate the rich. wastes 
which only wanted a little outlay for improvement. At last com- 
plaints arose that enough food was not grown for the increased 
population, and the Insh Parliament adopted one of the strangest 
measures for encouraging tillage ever perhaps devised. It 
offered a large bounty for all corn imported from the inland rural 
districts into. Dublin. The efiect of the bounty was immediately 
felt. So as 1776. — the 

a of ‘Ti and Limerick were being broken up. The 

a of the y saves Si War gave a new impetus to this move- 

ment. The almost universal hostility manifested against England 
forced her to raise within the three kingdoms the food she re- 
quired, and the vast armaments by sea and land she fitted out 
against America, France, Spain, and Holland raised enormously the 
of corn. The extensive grass farms were thus broken up and 

ught under tillage, and population increased at a fabulous rate.. 
After a brief interval the war against revolutionary France created. 
a still greater demand for agricultural produce, and. during the 
quarter of a century that it lasted Ireland was completely converted 
into a tillage country. Waterloo suddenly put an end to the artificial 
demand whieh military and naval expeditions had so.long kept up,. 
and intense distress was the result. Then the Corn-laws were passed 
to give relief to the suffering agricultural interest. For nearly thirty 
years they answered their immediate purpose, though at the cost 
of aggravating in the meantime the ills of the country. But ai 
last they disappeared in the midst of famine and pestilence. Thus, 
under the combined influence of unwise and unjust laws, of mis- 
taken economical theories, and of a vast expenditure occasioned 
by foreign wars, the agricultural economy of Ireland was com- 
pletely revolutionized in less than a century. Acountry of pastures 
was converted into tillage, a system of large farms was split up 
into minute holdings, a class of capitalist farmers and independent 
yeomen gave way to dependent and half-starving peasant occu-~ 
piers, and the population increased from about two millions to 
eight and a half millions, or was multiplied fourfold. 

On the repeal of the Corn-laws the farmers of Ireland found 
themselves exposed to the competition of the corn-growers of other 
countries. Their most formidable competitors at first were the 
peoples on the coast of the Black Sea and the banks of the Danube— 
regions which even in the days of Herodotus were the granaries of 
more advanced nations. It is possible, however, that Ireland 

ight have sustained the struggle against Russians, Hungarians, 
and Roumanians, had not the United States suddenly become a 
great exporter uf grain. The immense emigration from Ireland 
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in consequence of the famine, and from Germany in consequence of 
the failure of the movement of 1848 and the increasing pressure of 
peers peg | military service, led to the rapid opening up and settle- 
ment of the Mississippi valley, perhaps the most productive corn- 
field of the earth. The inpouring of these multitudes supplied the 
hands necessary to construct railways, and so to bring the new 
States and Territories into communication with Europe. And the 
discovery of gold in California and Australia so soon after the 
adoption of trade in England gave an impetus to commerce 
unequalled since the sixteenth century. The colonization of Cali- 
fornia and the construction of the Pacific Railway extended still 
further the wheat-growing area. The competition thus brought 
into play proved altogether too much for the Irish farmers, and 
the cultivation of wheat oe immediately to decrease. In 1847, 
when the famine was at its height, and, owing to the failure of the 
potato, people were obliged to consume their seed corn, and when 
consequently there was a great falling off in cultivation, there yet 
‘were sown 745,000 acres of wheat; in 1875 only 159,000 acres 
were sown, barely one-fifth as much ; and although there is not so 
great a decrease in other grain crops, there still is a very marked 

ecrease in all except barley, for which whisky distillation keeps 
up the demand. The decrease is still going on, especially in wheat. 
And, as competition is extending, South America and even India 
coming now into the field, it seems not improbable that the culti- 
vation of wheat for sale may cease altogether in Ireland. On the 
other hand, there is a great increase in the crops subsidiary to 
cattle-feeding, though that increase is barely sutlicient to balance 
the decrease in the cultivation of grain. Thus, great as has been the 
advance made by Ireland in prosperity since 1841, the area under 
cultivation now is no larger than it was then. On the other hand, 
the number of horned cattle has considerably more than doubled, 
and the number of sheep has nearly doubled. The effect, then, 
of the fiscal legislation of the past thirty years, and of 
the foreign competition which it has made possible, has been to 
undo the revolution we have just traced, and partially to restore 
the agricultural economy of the middle of the last century. The 
number of acres last year under crops of all kinds, including 
meadows and clover, was 5,332,813; the number under grass 
10,409,329. Even, therefore, reckoning meadows and clover 
among crops, there was thus very nearly twice as much land under 
grass year as under crops; and the meadows and clover, we 
cae | add, constituted more than one-third of the whole area 
under crops. The magnitude of the change will thus be 
seen. Its social significance also is evident. The breeding 
and feeding of cattle make very small farms impossible; 
sheep especially require extensive runs. And cattle also give 
employment’ to comparatively very few hands. Accordingly, as 
we know, the population has greatly decreased; and so has the 
number of holdings. Between 1841 and 1875 the number of 
holdings of from one acre to five acres in extent diminished from 
310,436 to 69,098, or at the rate of 77°7 per cent. The number 
between five and fifteen acres decreased from 252,799 to 166,959, 
or 34 per cent. But those over fifteen, on the contrary, increased. 
Still there has been a decrease of 22°7 per cent., or nearly one- 
fourth, on the whole number of holdings, Thus the final effect 
of the various causes we have been tracing is to tend to get rid 
of very small farms by consolidating them into holdings of mode- 
rate extent. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.* 


bp ce GORDON’S modest narrative of his journey over 
the high plateau of Tibet comes into the world under one 
disadvantage. It follows Dr. Bellew’s Kashgar, reviewed in 
these pages on the 5th of February last. There is always an 
advantage on the part of the traveller who is the first to 
describe the streets of an untrodden capital, and the rule of a self- 
made king. But Colonel Gordon does not clash with his pre- 
decessor. Some of the topics selected by both writers can well 
bear repetition. Others have always the semblance of novelty, 
and Colonel Gordon, owing to a very judicious division of labour 
among the members of the mission, was enabled to visit the 
Pamir Highlands and the sources of the Oxus, which have not 
been seen by any Englishman, as far as we can discover, since 
the exploration of Captain Wood of the Indian Navy. Then the 
author several of those qualifications which hitherto have 
invariably been found in members of the India Staff Corps. 
‘On his pluck and capacity for climbing hills, fording raging 
torrents, and defying the blasts and frosts of the 8, it is 
unnecessary to dilate. But he has two other distinct merits. 
He is an excellent Persian scholar and a spirited draughts- 
man. Wherever an Amir, merchant, or adventurer spoke the 
French of the East, Colonel Gordon was at home; he managed 
to acquire a smattering of Turki; and, in spite of fingers numbed 
by the icy winds, he has contrived to illustrate his letterpress with 
more than sixty facsimiles of sketches made on the spot. We 
have a monastery and a crowded bazaar; yaks heavily laden; a 


* The Roof of the World; being the Narrative of a Journey over the Hi 
Plateau of Tibet to the Russian Frontier and got Sources on Ponte 
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Kirghiz in his winter dress; the ladies of Yarkand in their summer 
fashions; the horns of the Ovis poli; and glaciers, mountain 
ranges, and lakes, at altitudes which suggest a loneliness and a de- 
solation that almost defy the power of la: . Ifwe were dis- 

to be hypercritical, we might say that the fox seized by the 
“burgoot,” or hunting eagle, at, p. 88, was not drawn with the 
same skill that has delineated the gazelle, the ibex, and the camp 


nies. 
Pert is evident that the suspicious attitude maintained to- 
wards the inquisitive foreigners by the Governor and his councillors 
during the first visit of 1870, was e , on their return in 
1873-4, for a more friendly demeanour. The members were al- 
lowed free access to all quarters of the cities of Yarkand and 
Kashgar; they were afforded opportunities of judging of the 
discipline and material of the soldiery ; they were invited to take 
part in seg Soy Captain Biddulph made a trip to a 
lace called Maralbashi, about 120 miles due east of Kashgar ; 
while, at the same time, the author, in company with Sir D. 
Forsyth, Dr. Stoliczka, and Captain Trotter, was allowed to visit 
the lake of Chadir Kul on the Tian Shan plateau, due north of 
the above city. It is a significant fact that at the extreme limit 
of this excursion, they found themselves some 11,000 or 12,000 
feet above the sea level, and only 32 miles from a Russian fort. 
When we say that more liberty in the shape of excursions was con- 
ceded to Sir D. Forsyth on his second mission, we are not confident 
that distrust had completely vanished. On more than one occasion, 
the attendants seemed to think that quite enough of the nakedness 
of the land had been seen; and once a Kazi was extremely imperti- 
nent to Captain Biddulph, and was wholesomely chastised for 
this offence. Nuzzarbundi or surveillance was exercised, however, 
only ina very mild form. The object of the mission was much 
more favourably judged, and various civilities were 
on the strangers. Evidently the ordinary native looked on the 
adventure as fraught with political meaning. A native of the 
Punjab, who had been converted from a trading doctor into a 
soldier and comfortably provided with a second wife somewhat 
against his own inclination, admitted that local credulity had 
magnified the number of Sahibs to 700 or 800, “ in consequence of 
the visit of the Russian Embassy last year.” When the difficul- 
ties of the Karakoram and Chang Chemmo passes had been sur- 
mounted, Colonel Gordon and his companions seem to have spent 
their time pleasantly enough, in spite of inquisitive villagers, attempts 
at cheating, and the extremes of cold and heat. They had to submit, 
of course, to repeated banquets, at one of which a hundred dishes 
were served up; and presents of sugar, sweetmeats, fruit, and game 
were sent them every week, the latter including ibex, gazelles, 
pheasants of two kinds, partridges, wild fowl of all sorts, 
and the celebrated Ovis poli, They made several attempts to stalk 
this latter animal but with very little success, The Envoy at one 
place saw the villagers combine to run down wild hogs, with the 
aid of trained eagles. These birds are taught to swoop down on 
the animal and bring it to bay, while the sportsmen, mounted on 
small but active horses, stun the hog with stout clubs. Colonel 
Gordon truly says that the boar of Eastern Turkistan cannot be 
equal to his brother of We would back a short-winded 
and enraged wild hog, forty inches inheight, from the islands of the 
Ganges or the Megna, to upset halfadozen Yarkandis in succession, 
before they could bring their clubs to bear on its head. Skates 
had been brought by the members of the Mission, and graceful evolu- 
tions were performed for the satisfaction of the Court. We regret 
to have to announce that two native gentlemen, who were in- 
duced to attempt this diversion, abandoned it as “ undignified 
and ridiculous.” The spectators, however, enjoyed the ri of 
the Englishmen, and loudly applauded an occasional fall at full 
apeed, deeming it to be a part of the performance. Sewing- 
machines fi better than skates, and a native of Khokand re- 
paired one of these useful instruments damaged on the rough 
journey, and displayed a perfect acquaintance with its working. 
Colonel Gordon’s military experience enabled him to judge very 
fairly of the condition of the native army. It is composed of in- 
fantry, artillery, and a kind of troops named Taifurchis, armed 
and drilled on Chinese principles. The term is derived from Taifu, 
a rude sort of wall-piece, six feet long, mounted on a stock, and 
carrying balls from one and a half to three ounces. The practice 
is good at 250 yards. These men formed in line and column, 
changed front, and “ marched past” with great ease and rapidity ; 
their movements being directed by flag signals and beat of drum. 
A Punjab Mahommedan, a native of Sealkote, named Nubbi 
Buksh, presided over the artillery, and showed fair shell prac- 
tice with howitzers and mortars at 1,000 yards. He had 
also a regiment of infantry under his command. In Russian 
reports this man figures as “an Afghan of gigantic stature.” 
e are reminded of the Tichborne trial through a fact noted by 
Colonel Gordon. This commandant had almost forgotten the 
Hindustani lan , and conversed with the members of the 
Mission in Persian. The infantry consists of two classes, termed 
Jigits and Sarbaz. The latter are well disciplined. The value of 
the former consists in their horses, which carry them thirty miles 
aday. In action they get rid of the animals to the rear, and fight 
on fot. In fact, the Amir does not seem to have any cavalry, as 
we understand this arm of the service. From Colonel Gordon's 
observations it would appear that some of the artillerymen may be 
our own disbanded or fugitive mutineers of 1857. The morality of 
married women, if the loquacious Punjabi already alluded to may 
be trusted, does not stand high; and the system by which crime 
is detected and punished is effective, though decidedly barbarous. 
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We now come to the excursion to Lake Sir-i-kul and the province 
of Wakhan. Towards the end of March 1874, the author, with three 
other officialsand a very small military escort, but a good many riding 
and baggage horses, left Yangi Hissar for the capital of Mir Futteh 
Ali Shah, The winter was long, and at all times the route must be 
difficult. Before reaching Lake Sir-i-kul they had a fine view 
of a mountain known as Tagharma, or the Muztagh, estimated to 
be 25,000 feet in height, and one mass of ice and snow. Lake 
Victoria, or Sir-i-Kul, or the Great Pamir Lake—for, according to 
Colonel Yule, the three are identical—was still frozen over, and 
the ice covered with a thin coating of snow, on the 1st of May. 
Captain Wood had made the elevation at the western end, 15,000 
feet. By Captain Trotter's measurement it was 13,900, and at the 
watershed 14,300. But it must not be imagined that this discre- 
pancy throws any doubts on the accuracy and value of Captain 

7ood’s notes, Colonel Gordon expressly testifies to the merits 
of the earlier work, and takes occasion, as so practised a scholar 
may do, to discuss the exact meaning and derivation of the name 
Sir-i-Kul. The ordinary derivation from the Turki sarti, yellow, 
and kol, valley, he evidently discredits. The Persian Sir-i-koh, or 
“head of the mountain,” seems much more probable. Koh would 
easily slide into kol or kul. The Persian term, moreover, would 
be an exact rendering of the Turki “ Taghdungbash,” which means 
also “ head of the mountain.” But the above, taken from p. 120, 
is not quite consistent with what is given at p. 162. It seems there 
that, in adopting the term Str-i-kul travellers have taken one part 
of the lake for the whole. They might as well have called it 
Payan-i-kul, “ the foot of the lake,” or Miyan-i-kul, “the middle 
of the lake,” various halting places along its margin being so desig- 
nated. Practically, on the spot, the guides called it Kul-i-kalan, 
the “ Big lake,” and they had never heard of any such title as Kul- 
t-Sikandar, after the conqueror, A place termed 
Bolor, vainly sought for by some authors, is now shown to 
have no existence in the topography of the Oxus. Cold, 
the effect of which was increased by piercing winds, a bright 
sun, and the glare of the snow, tried the stamina of the 
party at this period, but no one seems to have suffered se- 
verely, not even the camp followers; though the return of the 
Mission was saddened eventually by the death of Dr. Stoliezka. 
They saw the lesser as well as the larger Pamir lake ; firewood 
and grass were always found in scattered pieces; and at Kila 
Panja they were warmly welcomed by Mir Futteh Ali Shah, who 
is a younger brother of Mohummad Rahim, the ruler described in 
Chapter XXII. of Wood’s book. Of course the Englishmen had 
to listen to long stories about the descent of the family from 
Alexander the Great, and to complaints of the exactions of the 
Mir of Badakshan, of which Wakhan has always been considered 
a dependency. Snowstorms, which kept the at home, gave 
them opportunities of studying the domestic life of the Wakhis, 
and there is a by no means unpleasing picture of the women, who 
are distinguished by fairness and regularity of feature, and of the 
men, who are warlike, hardy, and fond of field sports. Of the 
poverty of the country and the diminutive proportions of its 
trade the narrative leaves us in no doubt, and Colonel Gordon 
was enabled to completely satisfy an importunate creditor who 
had come from Badakshan to press the Mir for a claim in 
gold coin which was about equivalent to 45/. Some more par- 
ticulars of Mr. Hayward’s murder were collected, and if the 
present ruler of Wakhan can be depended on, the traveller's death 
was due to the action of the Chief of Chitral, who compelled his 
vassal, Mir Wali of Yassin, to assassinate the traveller and plunder 
him of his presents and money. The Englishmen parted with the 
Mir and his family on the best of terms, receiving from his son a 
couple of ibex-hounds that however proved unequal to the 
capture of the Ovts poli, and sending him back from India a signet 
ring with a Persian inscription made by the best workmen at 
Delhi. We could have wished that, instead of retracing their steps 
to Tashkurgan and Yarkand, the Mission had gone on and returned 
to India by Cabul and Jellalabad. From a party so equipped, 
accredited, and commanded, the ruler of Cabul could have appre- 
hended no intrigues; and it seems a pity that the opportunity 
should have been lost of learning exactly how matters stand at 
Cabul. We believe that Shir Ali at that time was indifferent or 
sulky, and possibly there may have been sound political reasons 
— such a deviation from the plan sketched, to prevent the 

iceroy of India from sanctioning Sir D. Forsyth’s proposal. The 
Mission has, however, fairly accomplished its task. Some wrong 
ideas about the growth and magnitude of commerce have been 
exploded. The Yarkand ruler is by this time aware that we have 
no sinister purposes and no ulterior views. A tract very little 
known has been described by pencil and pen; our national credit 
has been enhanced at no serious risk; and Colonel Gordon has 
contributed no small share to the sum total of acquired knowledge 
by a volume which is not redundant, pretentious, or commonplace. 

ese are three sterling merits in a book-making age. 


STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS.* 


Yee chief value of this small book is that it is, as we trust, 
the harbinger of something greater. Professor Stubbs had 
shown in his earlier works that he in the highest degree 
all the qualities of an historian save one. This volume shows that 


* The Early Plan William Stu M.A. London: 
tagenets. By bbs, 


Co. 1876. 


he possesses that one also in a measure quite proportioned to his 
other merits. In Mr, Stubbs’s other writings, in the great pre- 
faces, in the Select Charters, in the Constitutional Histury, there 
were many narrative passages in which the tale was told with 
great force and clearness, but there was no opportunity for a 
sustained narrative running through a whole book. In the yre- 
sent volume he has given us such a sustained narrative, and we 
can now say for certain that his power of telling his tale is 
in proportion to his power of understanding it and of com- 
menting on it. We now know, what before we only surmised, 
that Mr. Stubbs can, whenever he chooses, write a narrative 
history which may take its place among the master-pieces of narra- 
tive history; and this is a great point to be certain of. But 
whether his present narrative exactly answers the particular 
object which it has in view is a point about which we are 
less clear. Mr. Stubbs’s ZLarly Plantagenets, like the two bio- 
—— by Mr. and Mrs. Creighton of which we have lately 
spoken, like several others which lie around us waiting to 
be spoken of, belongs to one of the endless series of small 
books which are really getting a little bewildering. But Mr. 
Stubbs’s book belongs to a different series from those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Creighton, though we see that it is one to which Mr. 
Creighton himself is also a contributor. The last two were bio- 
graphies; this is an epoch, one of the same series of epochs as Mr. 
Cox’s Crusades and the astounding production of Mr. Seeboi:m. 
Epochs are to our mind far more to the purpose than biographies 
for the particular objects which these series seem to have in 
view. Biographies, as we have already said, we hold, save in a 
few exceptional cases, to be a mistake. The epochs are far better, 
provided some more general book has gone before them; but we 
are not sure that Mr. Stubbs has exactly hit what we take to be 
the idea of the series. We cannot think that The Early Planta- 
genets will do for a school book, except perhaps for the very 
highest classes. It is wonderfully clear, wonderfully terse, wonder- 
fully instructive, for one who knows something of the outline of 
the story already ; but it would never do for a mere school-book, 
at all events not for a book for beginners. Few books which have 
anything at all in common are more unlike than Mr. Stubbs’s 
Early Plantagenets and Mr. Green’s Short History of the English 
People. But both have this much in common, that the writers of each 
seem to have meant to do one thing, and have actually done another. 
Mr. Green meant to fill a certain gap; he certainly did not fill that 
gap, bat his book revealed the existence of another gap which it 
exactly filled. So Mr. Stubbs, we can see, meant to write a school- 
book ; we cannot think that he has succeeded in writing a school- 
book, and the fact that he meant to write a school-book has 
hindered his book from being the real standard history of his 
epoch. But, what is much more important than writing or not 
writing a school-book, he has shown that he can write the standard 
history of his epoch. Neither himself nor any one else can have 
any longer any doubt on the subject. The sooner therefore Mr. 
Stubbs ca ins the work the better ; and meanwhile even his present 
labour is by no means thrown away ; though it is neither a school- 
book nor a standard history, it is far from being without its 
use. It is an admirable summary, and shows his wonderful 
power of cramming the greatest amount of information into the 
smallest space. Any one who has read through the period, either 
in the original writers or in any longer modern narrative, will da 
well to read it over again in the summary of Mr. Stubbs, and, 
when he has done so, he will only wish more earnestly to be able 
to read it yet again in a fuller narrative from the same hand. 

In Mr. Stubbs's narrative we meet with most of the main cha- 
racteristics of his earlier writings. We are still following the con- 
stitutional historian. With him constitutional history comes 
first. Next to that comes a point in which he has always been 
specially strong—European, we might almost say cecumenical his- 
tory, the relation of England to other parts of the world. Nor does 
he fail in his old power of personal portraiture, though of course 
his 1-0 are now not drawn quite on the same scale as those 
in the Prefaces. But battles and the like he cuts very short; nor 
does he deal much in personal incident, though many passages 
from his earlier writings have shown that he knows quite well 
how to deal with personal incident when he chooses. In a school- 
book a good deal more of the personal, picturesque, and fighting side 
was certainly wanted, and in a standard history they must have 
their due place, though not more than their due place; but in 
what Mr. Stubbs’s book really is, a summary, they are just the 
points which we can afford to have cut short. Mr. Stubbs gives 
to the Battle of Evesham only five or six lines of wonderful 
terseness :— 

Simon marched on to Evesham, expecting to meet his son; instead of 
his son he met his nephew ; and on August 4 the battle fought there re- 
versed the judgment of Lewes. There the great earl fell, and with him 
_— le Despenser, the barons’ justiciar, fighting bravely, but without much 

ope. 
Now we should want something more of a picture than this either 
for a school-book or for a standard history ; but for the purposes 
of a summary, for one who is reading over again what he has read 
elsewhere, who is seeking for the general results of what he has 
already read in detail, it is quite enough. It is indeed a great 
deal put into a few words, 

We confess that we are a little surprised at the title of Mr. Stubbs’s 
book. It may help to strengthen the error of those who seem to 
think that Plantagenet was really a surname in the house of the 
Counts of Anjou. Plantagenet was simply the personal 
surname of the last Count Geoffrey, and there is no more 
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reason «for his descendants Plantagenets than for 
calling them Martels or Grisegonelles. That the name was really 
adopted as an hereditary surname by the Dukes of York in the 
fifteenth century shows most as! that men had already begun to 
mistake it for a true surname. There is no doubt that the name is 
convenient; some name is wanted to denote the whole family from 
Henry the Second to Richard the Third, and it is plain that the 
name of Angevin kings applies only to a few of the earliest. We 
might not quarrel with the use of the name Plan et, if accom- 
panied kind of explanation; without it, it may lead to 
error. e may say exactly the same of the phrase Capets and 
Capetians as applied to those Dukes of the French who became 
Kings of the French. But in that case we have the alternative at 
once of marking them off and of pointing out the main fact in 
their history by calling them after their new capital of Paris. The 
early Plantagenets, as defined by Mr. Stubbs, go down to Edward 
the Second; at least his present book ends with the deposition of 
that king. His main narrative, therefore, begins with Henry the 
Second; but, as the reign of Henry the Second would be absolutely 
unintelligible, even more so than most other periods, without a 
notice of the time immediately before, we ma a chapter on 
Stephen and Matilda, and before that an introductory chapter, 
containing one of Mr. Stubbs’s luminous pictures of the 
general state of things in England and Europe at the 
time when his story ins, It is hardly needful for 
us to go through Mr. Stubbs’s narrative at any very 
great length. Itisno kind of blame, it is indeed inherent in 
the plan of the work, that he gives us here little more than a 
summary in narrative form of what he has already given us in his 
earlier works. Of Henry the Second, Richard the First, and John, 
he has long ago shown himself the great portrait painter ; and with 
the later reigns of the epoch he has already dealt more fully 
in the Constitutional History. What he does now is strictly to 
tell the tale of the times on which his former works have been at 
least as much commentaries as narratives. But throughout we 
have to wonder at his amazing power of putting a great deal into 
a short compass. And inthe former part of the book we mark the 
 aagesee of a certain — vein which is quite characteristic of 

. Stubbs, but which seems to die out before the end of the 
volume. One cannot help laughing at a good many of his little 
touches. We cannot at this moment light on Mr. Stubbs’s 
authority for making the Londoners reject Stephen before their 
por A election of him; anyhow it gives room for a pithy re- 
mark :— 

“ We will not have,” the Londoner said, “a stranger to rule over us;” 
tl ough how Stephen of Champagne was more a stranger than Geoffrey of 
Anjou it is not easy to see. Anyhow, as nothing succeeds like success, 
nothing is so potent to secure the name of king as the wearing of the crown. 
So Stephen went on to Winchester and there secured the crown and 
treasure. In little more than three weeks he had come again to London 
and claimed the crown as the elect of the nation. 


On the rather puzzling question why Matilda, though elected and 
inaugurated with a religious ceremony, was not crowned or 


anointed, Mr. Stubbs thus comments :— 


So Matilda became the Lady of the English ; she was not crowned, 
because perhaps the solemn consecration which she had received as empress 
sufticed, or perhaps Stephen’s royalty was sv far forth indefeasible ; but she 
acted as full sovereign nevertheless, executed charters, bestowed lands and 
titles, and exerted power sufficient to show that she had all the pride and 
tyrannical intolerance of her father, without his prudence or self-control. 

he, too, was on the crest of her wave and had her little day. 


This may be taken in connexion with another remark on the 
ceremony of wearing the crown :— 


The ceremony of coronation, which gave the name to these courts, was 
not, as is sometimes supposed, a repetition of tbe formal rite of initiation 
by which the king at his accession received the authorisation of God 

ugh the hands of the bishops ; the character so impressed was regarded 
a8 indelible, and hence the only way of disposing of a bad king was to 
kill him. That rite, the solemn consecration and unction, was incapable of 
being repeated. 
We get another picture of Matilda in her later years :— 

Amongst the other leaders who likewise had learned wisdom we must 
count the Empress Matilda, who, strange to say, appears to us no more as 
the arrogant, self-willed virago, but as a sage politician and a wise, modest 
pious old lady, living at Rouen, and ruling Normandy in the name of her 
son with prudent co 


Here we have a very natural comment on the subtle feudal re- 
lations in which Henry the Second found himself :— 


As Count of Poictiers he was feudally bound to the Duke of Aquitaine, 
but he was himself duke of Aquitaine, unless he chose to his wife as 
duchess and himself as count, in which case he would be liable to do feudal 
service to his wife only, and she would be responsible for the service to the 
King of France; a very curious relation for a ladv who had been married 

' to both. We do not, however, find that this contrivance was employed by 
Henry himself, although it was used by John. 

Once or twice we find sly allusions to modern times, as when Mr. 
Stubbs defines the Danegeld as “a tax of two shillings on the 
hide of land, originally levied as a tribute to the Danes under 
Ethelred, but continued, like the income-tax, as a convenient 
ordinary resource.” So, again, when Mr. Stubbs is describing the 
three classes of churchmen—the ‘secular, the ecclesiastical, and 
the spiritual schools, as he calls them—we get this picture of the 
subordinates of Bishop Roger of Salisbury :— , 

Under him was a set of clerks who would set the fashion for one school 
of the clergy, secular in mind and aim and manners ; often married men, 


80 far as their right to marry can be accounted valid, canons of cathedrals, 
where they provided for their children and made estates for themselves ; 


worthy men most of them, the predecessors of the clerical magistrates ef 
this day, far greater in quarter sessions and county meetings than in con- 
vocation or missionary work. 

We do not know why Mr. Stubbs does not continue this same 
sportive vein to the end; it certainly in no way takes away from 

e dignity of history, and it cértainly adds to its liveliness. 

The portraits of Archbishop Thomas and of Earl Simon are 
naturally among the most important things in the volume. Both 
are drawn by the hand of a master; but we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Stubbs is a little harsh on the Archbishop ; and though he 
distinctly rules the Earl to have been “a great and good man,” he 
strikes us as not quite so zealous for him as he was in the Con- 
stitutional History. With Edward the First he is naturally 
quite at home, and the fall of Edward the Second draws from him 
in the two last s of the book one of those yes of almost 
sublime sulemnity which are as characteristic of Nr. Stubbs’s 
writings as his more sportive vein. He winds up with a passage 
which makes us long for the future volumes of the Constitutional 


History :— 


The sum of its influences and results must be read in the history of the 
following age, in which, in many important points, the reign of Richard II. 
repeats the tragedy of Edward II.; and the st les of York and Lancaster 
consummate the series of events which begin at Warwick and at Pomfret ; 
in which the constitution that we have seen organised and consolidated 
under Henry II. and Edward I, is tested to the utmost, strained and bent 
and warped, but still survives to remedy the tyranny of the Tudors and 
overthrow the factitious absolutism of the Stewarts. 


THE SELF-MADE MAN IN PRUSSIA.* 


gran er’s autobi Y a provoking air of arrogant 
modesty, but should ge udice PE ga against its really 
meritorious subject. Von Kléden, the founder and director for 
thirty years of the Berlin city school of applied sciences, called the 
Gemcieotiaeln died about twenty years ago. It is perhaps 
more conspicuously by the recent military and political suc~ 
cesses of Prussia that eral attention has been drawn to 
its practical methods of instruction; but these have long been 
familiar to our projectors of systematic education for the people. 
Some of them would be inclined to hail Prussia as “the self-made 
nation,” on the strength of those persevering labours of rigorous 
discipline, and that strict economy of social faculties, which have 
contributed, it is said, to the late exploits of North Germany in 
war. But it is the individuality of Von Kléden, not his official 
undertakings or his value as an exemplar of Prussian civic virtues, 
that will be most attractive to the English reader. In this respect, 
it may be observed, the interest of his personal memoirs is some- 
what like that which is felt im the life of Benjamin Franklin. Few 
of us care so much to think of Franklin’s part in the American 
Revolution, or his influence upon the affairs of Philadelphia and 
Massachusetts, as of his earlier manhood and “ pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties.” That excellent phrase of commendation 
which used to be heard so frequently at the meetings of Mechanics’ 
Institutes may soon have lost its significance to a guereee ae 
force completely educated by the universal agency of ool 
Boards. Lvery mind is to be drilled to the acquisition by a uni- 
form process of the precise stock and quality of ideas deemed con- 
ducive to general prosperity in the view of an Education De 
ment. This consummation, devoutly to be wished from the official 
point of view, would seem to leave no room for the production of 
‘‘ self-made men,” whose mental growth and gains are won by the 
native energy of an r spirit grasping its needful sort of nutri- 
ment. Those men, indeed, of whom Von Kléden is a specimen 
that might easily be matched in England or in Scotland among the 
seniors of our time, have been as truly formed and trained by the 
world about them as if they had undergone prolo; academical 
tuition. No man, in the way of specific accomplishments, can 
either “ make ” or teach himself anything whatever. But in the 
voluntary attitude of learning there is, besides the difference of 
capacity, a difference in intensity of determination. This may no 
doubt in some robust and vigorous minds be fostered to a certain 
degree by adverse circumstances, as well as by the conscious exercise 
of self-will, rewarded by just self-applause, in the peculiar studies of 
their choice. Such a man will develop probaly a larger amount of 
active power, with greater originality and fertility of invention, than 
he might have done after being subjected to an approved regular 
course of education. A world fall ot such men would perhaps he 
unpleasant and even unsafe, from the restlessness of their competi- 
tion, their implacable controversies, intolerant criticisms, and 
eprtotie mutual rivalries. But the presence of one such man in a 
ousand, when he is tolerably free from these faults, should have 
rather a beneticial effect upon his neighbours, both the learned and 
the unlearned. The autobiography of Von Kléden displays a 
character of this type which appears sufficiently worthy of esteem. 
It presents also, coming down only to the establishment of the 
Gewerbe-Schule in 1824, @ minute and vivid description of the 
domestic life of the poorer middle classes in town and country of 
Prussia, during and after the great Frenah war. The father of 
Karl Friedrich, belonging to an impoverished family of rural aris- 
tocracy in the Altmark of Brandenburg, had dropped his “ von ” and 
waived his hereditary rank in order to enlist as a common soldier. 


* The Self-Made Man: Autobi of Karl Friedrich von Kléden. 
Edited, with s Sketch of his After Lit, ii Jéhn. 2 vols, London: 
Strahan & Co. 1876. 
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On retiring from the army he was appointed an excise inspector 
town of Preussisch-Friedland, amidst a mixed Polish, © 
Jewish, and German population. The boy was seven —_ old at. 


at the s 


that time, having been born at Berlin in May 1786. His mother, 
the daughter of a retired army surgeon, was a person of refined 
mind, unaffectedly religious, tender, patient, and cheerful, a pattern 
of womanly virtues. The ex-sergeant of artillery became ieediy 
addicted to brandy, which hindered his promotion and long kept 
verty, i was duri is a in the campaign of 1792. 
Foune! Karl Friedrich’s childhood from 1793 till he was apprenticed 
at fourteen to his uncle, a petty jobbing goldsmith at Berlin, was 
first at Preussisch-Friedland, and next at Markisch-Friedland, 
another dull little place nearer the capital, His experiences of the 
Preussisch-Friedland town school, conducted by Rector Frank, 
where nothing was taught besides reading, writing, and the first 
four rules of arithmetic, except to read the Bible without comment, 
and to repeat the “Compendium of Christian Doctrine,” were very 
discouraging. They were followed by those of the private school 
for boys and girls, in which Herr Meerkatz, the good-natured, 
ignorant chaplain or curate of Markisch-Friedland, scarcely kept 
up @ pretence of teaching. The poor boy also got a few inetfective 
lessons from a “ Bocher,” or Jewish Rabbinical student. But it 
was the advent of Rector Pax, a moderate classical scholar, to take 
charge of the Mirkisch-Friedland town school, that first gave him 
a slight chance of instruction. Two or three years at this school, 
though its ordinary subjects of teaching were as scanty as in the 
former, did much to open his mind, but chiefly in private inter- 
course with Pax, who taught him some Latin and music. At the 
same time, having got hold of one or two elementary books of 
mathematics and geography, the boy to teach himself a 
little of those sciences in which he was afterwards to become so 


highly proficient. He had to thank Dr. Pheebus, the medical man 
of the place, for his first lessons in French ; while to the head of 
the local clergy, Inspector Wohlfromm, and to others of the 


“ Honoratioren,” or gentry of the place, he was indebted for kind 
notice and for the loan of useful books. A clever, well-behaved 
boy, who could draw and play on the flute and piano, and whose 
mother, by her character and her sufferings, had engaged the re- 
spectful sympathy of neighbours, was Lonwe | to obtain such friendly 
help. It might not have been sofreely offered at Berlin. Indeed 
cee, often remarked in these histories of the early life of in- 
telligence struggling with poverty and social obscurity, how much 
better are its chances in a little country town than in a metro- 


litan city. 
Pothe most rugged and painful stage of Karl Friedrich’s road to 
scientific and social distinction was during his irksome four 
years’ iceship at the goldsmith’s work-bench. He was put 
to muc , and not very kindly treated, by his uncle and 
aunt ; but still found opportunity for reading, for an occasional 


cheap visit to the theatre, and for the company of friends nearer 
his own age. The death of his mother, who had come to Berlin 
to undergo an operation for cancer, is related with much natural 
feeling ; after which event we soon lose sight of the poor old 
drunken father. A sister remained, to become the wife of young 
Kasimir, the extravagant moonstruck gingerbread baker, who pre- 
sently ruined himself and broke her heart while declaiming fine 
passages of Schiller over his shop counter. Kléden, as a citizen 
of Berlin in 1806, witnessed the entry of the French troops, and 
soon afterwards of Napoleon, flushed with triumph from the 
i of Jena. He ventured even to look in at the windows of 
the oss, and to see the mighty Emperor “ pacing up and down 
the room, with his hands behind his back, dictating to his secre- 
” Phere were, it is confessed, too many Prussians in those 
‘days who not only cherished, as Kléden’s own father did, a fan- 
tastic adoration of Napoleon, but declared that “the 
French alone came up to the true conception of humanity, and all 
the rest of mankind, the Germans especially, were failures.” The 
Prussian women in particular, Kliden is ashamed-to own, “ gave 
themselves up to the French with a lightmindedness which sur- 
ised even the objects of their admiration ;” and this even more 
an the country, as at Mirkisch-Friedland, than in Berlin. The 
invaders, however, quitted Berlin in December 1808; and Kléden 
saw no more of them till 1813, when he served a few days without 
bloodshed as a subaltern officer in the Landsturm and assistant- 
engineer of the fortification works, to prepare the defences of that 
eity. He gives us also a lifelike sketch of Jahn, the sharp de- 
nouncer of Frenchmen, tyrants, and poltreons, the patriotic author 
of the Tugend Bund, and founder of the gymnastie clubs by 
which German youth were to brace their nerves and sinews for the 
expulsion of the foreigner. But Kléden was a man of peace, 
attending mainly to his favourite studies and his bread-winning 
oceupations. These he contrived so wisely to vary that, while 
ing his own tastes and faculties, he was steadily rising 

in the world. When he found no employment as a journey- 
man goldsmith, he gare lessons on the guitar or in singing, and 
even perf on the stage in a supernumerary But it was 
by engraving letters on copper-plate that he was led into a more 
t line of business—the engraving and drawing of maps. 

His predilection for physical geography, and his innate talent for 
geometrical design and computation, rendered this work so con- 
eon that he soon became an —_— master of map-making. 
t was a profession or trade just then in some request, from the 
demand for new maps of the countries which Napoleon had made 
the scene of war, or the frontiers of which had been altered. The 
French military staff needed for its own use to purchase large 


numbers of maps of North Germany, and likewise of Russia. New 
tal maps of the home provinces were also required by the 
russian Government. The firm of Simon Schropp and Co., the 
rincipal dealers in this line, gave Kliéden plenty of work. He 

d married by this time, and was happy enough when he sought 
recreation on a holiday afternoon in rowing a skiff, with his wife 
and baby, up the Spree to the Neuer Krug at Képenik, or in climb- 
ing the Miiggelsberg to overlook the plains around Berlin, In the 
relish with which he describes these simple pleasures of an honest 
and industrious manhood, the writer’s disposition wears an agree- 
able aspect. His recollections of several distinguished men— 
Niebuhr and Wolf among them—by whom he was employed to 
furnish maps for the illustration of their works, have a certain 
degree of interest. Under Wolf's direction he compiled a map of 
the Greek colonies along the Mediterranean, but it was never pub- 
lished. Wolf used to to him of the authorship of the Homeric 
yee and the futility of Greek grammars, In the opinion of thia 

ous scholar, “ whoever wished to learn a e thoroughly 
must construct his grammar for himself,” as he would do for his 
own language, “from the writings of the best authors.” Kléden 
was struck by the contemptuous tone of disparagement in which 
Wolf spoke of others, and by his too exalted estimation of himself. 
For Niebuhr, on the contrary, after one long and interesting con- 
versation upon geography, Kléden felt sincere reverence. He drew 
two maps of ancient Italy appended to the first edition of Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome. 

The change of Kléden’s occupations from those of a learned 
geographical draughtsman to those of a professor of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences met with no serious obstacle. 
It took place through his connexion from 1813, as teacher of geo- 
metry or “morphology” and mineralogy, with the Pestalozzian 
Institute founded by Herr Plamann under limited Government 
patron Kléden became intimate with his colleagues at this 
establishment, one of whom, Zernial, the teacher of Latin and 
history, introduced him to other literary and academical friends, 
They used to visit Meyer, a country clergyman, who was an enthu- 
siastic disciple of Fichte, and who had also three pretty daughters, 
This combination for a while seems to have an turned poor 
Kléden’s head. He tried to understand the Wissenschaftslahre, 
but did not exactly see his way through it. He was somewhat 
iy aay at the same time with a Wahlverwandschaft, inclining 

is heart towards either Ulrica Meyer or one of her sisters, Which 
of the young ladies it was that so affected him, and why it was 
that each of them seemed much less charming when they came to 
Berlin, he could never quite make out. This equivocal sentiment 
happily passed off in another year or so, without the mischievous 
ae which his wife feared. He admits that she became 
“ gloomy and sullen” about it, and that it even made her ill. But 
Kléden was, upon the whole, a faithful husband and an honest 
fellow in general, and was kept right by fond reminiscences of 
his pure-souled mother and by his ennobling love of science. In 
his new career as a professor he found it needful to obtain the stam 
of a University degree. His matriculation, in the twonty-cighth 

ear of his age, at the Berlin University, was a marked era in hig 
ife, but he felt some disgust at the beer-drinking romps and 
puerilities of the “ Kommers” or students’ festival. By the advice 
of Zernial and Meyer, he was entered as a theological candidate, 
under Schleiermacher and De Wette, in order to qualify himself 
for clerical preferment. But he only once appeared in a pulpit; 
his attention was steadily devoted to natural philosoph: ,» at- 
tending the lectures of Professor Turte on physics and chemistry, 
Weiss on mineralogy and geology, and others then in repute. The 
Pestalozzian method of instruction was thought peculiarly suitable 
for teaching these subjects, as well as geometry. It was the aim 
of the Prussian Ministry of Education, more particularly of Coun- 
cillor von Tiirk, to introduce this system into all the elementary 
schools throughout the kingdom. Conferences of schoolmasters 
were held for this purpose, and classes of normal instruction wer® 
opened, but with indifferent success. The reports, however, which 

léden sent in upon these occasions, though frankly unfavourable 
to the experiment, gained for him the confidence of influential 

rsons. In 1817, when the Government established a “ Semin 

or the Education of Schoolmasters” at Potsdam, the post 
Director was given to him, as he had passed his Universi 
examinations with credit. So far he had been “a self-m 
man,” in the sense of doing without official Government patronage, 
which has greater significance in Germany than amongst 
ourselves, 

This period of Kléden’s life, though it ends with his thirty-first 
year, concludes the history of personal and private struggles in a 
voluntary apprenticeship to science. The Potsdam Normal School 
for Teachers, as we should call it, was an agreeable sphere 
of honourable exertion for him, with much pleasant society, musi- ~ 
cal entertainments, literary conversations, and summer excursions 
to Dessau and Worlitz, to the Harz, or to Dresden and the Upper 
Elbe, as far as Prague. But it came to pass in 1823, when the 
Holy Alliance took fright at the republican spirit of German 
youth, that the Prussian Government resolved to cut down the 
standard of intellectual acquirement for schoolmasters. Herr von 
Beckedorf, a well-meaning but narrow-minded partisan of the 
reaction, having inspected the Seminary at Potsdam, induced the 
Ministry to order such changes there as would have put a stop to 
all Kléden’s best work. The essential branches of learning were 
to be reduced to Lutheran theology, German mar and logic, 
common arithmetic, “calligraphy” and music, with special attention 
to singing. “A few hours,” said the Ministerial Minute, “ may be 
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devoted to natural hi , but care must be taken not to excite a 
passion for it. It belongs, like history, geography, and morphology,to 
the w subjects. Algebra, geometry, and natural philosophy 
can be left out entirely forthe present.” No wonder that a man like 
Kléden, with his earnest love of knowledge, rebelled against being 
made the instrument of this characteristic measure under the 
Prussian Government of 1823. Happily, at that very moment, 
by a resolution of the public-spirited Berlin municipality, in which 
Herr von Barensprung then bore the leading part, the Gewerbe- 
Schule was created, mainly for the teaching of physical science, 
with mathematics and drawing, to the skilled artisans of that city. 
Its organization and management afforded Kliden the kind of 
work he was especially fit to undertake. He continued during 
many years to occupy his spare time in a variety of scientific 
researches, which gained him a passing notice from Goethe ; and 
he latterly took up the provincial history and antiquities of 
Brandenburg in the fourteenth century, before the Hohenzollerns. 
This line of study, unconnected as it was with his previous em- 
ployments, may have derived its attractions from the remembrance 
of his ancestral pedigree, now that he was a personage at Berlin 
and had been presented at Court. It led to his obtaining, in 1853, 
the King’s license to resume that “ nobiliary particle” which his 
father had east away before the French Revolution. Herr von 
Kléden was a good example of civil merit in the last generation 
of those prudent and diligent men who have made Prussia and 
North Germany what we now see. 


STANISLAS-AUGUSTUS AND MADAME GEOFFRIN.* 


OD govt ving ay men are said to see the events of their lives pass 
before the mind’s eye as in a dream; an experience, we 
presume, which rests upon the authority of those who, after being 
in peril of what a English calls a watery grave, have lived 
to swim another day. When, early in the year 1772, King Stanislas- 
Augustus of Poland, while writing to his faithful friend and corre- 
spondent Mme. Geoffrin, was seized by a sudden desire to send her 
an abstract of his life, the state of his atlairs seemed all but desperate. 
He had only just recovered from the effects of a wound inflicted 
upon him by a Polish sabre during an audacious attempt to deprive 
him of his liberty, and, as he very naturally thought, of hislife. His 
deposition had been some time previously decreed by a formidable 
organization among his malcontent subjects, which he was wholly 
unable to resist except by the arms of his foreign protectors; and 
the time was close at hand when those protectors and their allies 
were to despoil him of one-third of his kingdom and two-thirds of 
his revenues, and to further enfeeble his weak royal authority even 
in the territories they allowed him to retain. Without any con- 
solation to sustain him beyond the reflection that extraordinary 
events sometimes take an extraordinary turn, he began—for the 
autobiographical sketch was either left unfinished, or continued ona 
sheet which has been lost—to recall his chequered past. He had 
been brought up, he wrote, by an excellent mother, while he had 
a father who “ preached to him by example.” When one-and- 
twenty years of age, he had on his travels been left to his own 
guidance, with a “ téte richement meublée, mais bien verte.” The 
acquaintance of Englishmen had, in his opinion, hardened his 
character—a statement which may be taken for what it is worth. 
In 1755 he had gone to Russia—where, by the by, it was an 
Englis who introduced him, and, for good or for evil, gave 
him the opportunity of making his fortune. In 1758, the King 
continues, he escaped a danger’ not less serious than that which 
had quite recently threatened his life; in other words, his amours 
with the Grand Duchess Catharine were discovered by her husband, 
and he was sent across the frontier in something worse than dis- 
. From that date he describes his life to have been “ triste 
et fort agitée,” till the year of his elevation to the Polish 
throne. enceforth, up to November 1766—the period of the 
unhappy Diet which tied the country down to a policy fatal to its 
future—he could recall occasional “hopes and some transient 
phases of happiness”; but these had been “ crossed by a thousand 
_ personal troubles.” 

The sketch, it will be seen, is brief and fragmentary enough ; 
even, however, as it stands, it is suggestive to those who know how 
to read between the lines, and may suffice to remind the reader of 
the earlier of @ career without a parallel in the annals of 
modern royalty. To owe to a capricious fortune the gain and the 
loss of a throne, and then to “ come to pass the serntvel at Venice,” 
has been the lot of Polish as well as of other princes. But it was 
the s experience of the last King of Poland to be raised to 
the royal dignity by a hand which had lain within his own in the 
moments of illicit passion, and by the same hand to be pulled 
down. He was at once the nominee and the victim of foreign 
greed ; and while struggling in vain, with a clear consciousness of 

country’s situation, against the suicidal folly of his subjects and 
their senseless attachment to whatever was worst in their hopeless 
institutions, he was inextricably surrounded by: the toils of the | 
Powers which professed to protect his throne. He saw his native 
land ruined by its sons, and torn to pieces by its neighbours; and, 
after spending such energies as he possessed—and they were neither 
few nor mean—in endeavourg to serve a country which it was 
beyond his strength to save, he ended as the pensioner of that 


= Inédite du_roi Stanislas-August Poniatowski et de 
Madame 1763-1777). Précédée d’une étude, ete., par M. Charles | 
de Mouy. — 


country’s ruthless destroyers, half t, half prisoner, of a Court 
to which he owed and ing doom. 

Such a life, over which it is easy enough to moralize, and over 
which posterity has alternately shed sympathy and poured the 
vials of scorn, could scarcely few been led, such a fate could 
scarcely have been borne, oun by a man gifted by nature with a 
sanguine temperament, or at all events with a light heart. Theo- 
phrastus and his imitators have left us unprovided with a term to 
express what, for want of a better word, is at times called elasticit 
of spirit—something equally removed from easy indifference an 
from tenacious fortitude. It must be owned that Stanislas- 
Augustus, if allowance be made for the radical viciousness of his 

osition, at many critical moments of his career gave proof of the 
fatter and nobler quality. Of anything resembling apathetic in- 
difference he is to be altogether absolved, and even when, in a 
moment of bitterness provoked by ingratitude, he says that “the 
habit of this evil renders him less sensible of it,” he declares his 
constant aim to remain “the greatest good, or at all events the 
least harm, to the State.” But, in spite of the many gloomy hours 
to which his correspondence his old friend ffrin 
bears witness, and in spite of the fact that his intelligence nearly 
always enabled him to recognize only too clearly the difficulties 
and the dangers, the hardships and the cruelties, of his position, 
there can be no doubt that, together with the “patience and 
co ” which he habitually asserts to be his motto, he possessed 
an elasticity of spirit in one sense fitting him to be a Polish King. 
“Je suis bon,” he maintains with a pleasant mixture of self- 
assurance, hopefulness, and contriteness ; his very errors, he thinks, 
may teach him how to profit by them; and the hopes which he 
still cherishes cannot have been implanted in him for naught. 
“But whatever may happen, I can boldly say, and I hope that I 
shall be able to say so to the end, I have never desired the evil, 1 
have always desired the good.” His letters, often written in the 
very midst of his most serious troubles, leave no question as to the 
nuineness of his patriotic feeling, or as to his desire to do his 
uty by his throne and country, and make us disinclined to echo- 
the contemptuous tone which has been adopted—not, we need 
hardly say, by the editor of this correspondence—in reference to. 
Stanislas-Augustus. But, a patriot without being a hero, he was the- 
Empress’s nominee, whether or not (as at least one recent historian. 
asserts) the occasional pensioner of her Government; and was 
thus from the first deprived of even such freedom of action as. 
the Constitution might have permitted him. He could therefore- 
only seek the help of conciliation and compromise, and hope and 
schenie, and hope and scheme again; and even at the most impor- 
tant moments of his reign he was without the power of acting as. 
he thought right and expedient. Thus, when at the close of the 
diet of 1766 the Russian and Prussian Ambassadors insisted with 
brutal rigour upon the re-opening of that running sore in Polish 
constitutional life—the liberum veto—the King was on principle 
thoroughly opposed to so fatal a step :-— 

I said to them: “Take from me this crown you procured for me, but 
spare my nation the misfortune and the outrage of depriving it of the very 
hope of national coherence.” Kepnin and Benoit [the Ambassadors} 
answered me: “ Sovereigns respect themselves too much to offer any violence 
to one another; no harm will happen to-you personally; but 40,000 
Russians and 20,000 Prussians, in perfect veotinees on your frontiers, will 
immediately enter your country, and carry fire and sword through it. 
We are instructed to declare this to you very positively, unless you re- 
establish in the Diet the rights of unanimity and put an end to the: 
Confederation. 

Nothing therefore remained for the baffled King but to “sacri- 
fice,” as he expresses it, “honour to duty,” and to request those 
members of the Diet who were prepared to support his views to 
refrain from doing so. When in the Diet of 1773 the adherents. 
of the three Courts proposed that a Commission should be autho- 
rized to settle the cession of provinces with the Ambassadors of 
the three Powers, the King had the courage to propose to the Diet 
an appeal to the neutral Powers for their intervention. But a 
note irom the Russian Ambassador, couched in most imperious 
terms, at once put a | to any such scheme; the two other 
Powers followed suit ; the King had to content himself with. 
seeking to modify the method of the required authorization. Yet. 
it is to the credit of Stanislas-Augustas's “ patience and courage,” 
and of that elasticity of spirit of which we have spoken, that he: 
never during the whole course of events which preceded the 
actual accomplishment of the First Partition sank into apathy or 
despair, and that he made use of the interval between the first and 
second spoliation to bring about for his diminished kingdom a 
period ofelative prosperity, and even to some of those con- 
stitutional reforms which were not the indispensable for 


| Poland because in 1791 they were actually carried out under cir- 
rendered their 


cumstances which must be admitted to have 
adoption a delusion. 

Among the evils which from the time of his accession Stanislas- 
Augustus had ized as such in the Constitution, and in 
which indeed it required no extraordinary intelligence to pereeive the 
main causes of Polish anarchy, four may be said to hold the most 
conspicuous . First and foremost there was the kiberwm veto 
aforesaid, the right of every deputy at the Diet to defeat y his 
single opposition any measure of State. The absurdity of this 
liberum veto—or liberum rumpo, es the King is said to have called 
it—was far from being # secret in Poland ; and its abolition had 
been advocated by the party headed by his uncles, the Czartoryskis, 
to which he belonged, even before his ion, and virtaally 
effected in reference to the most im affairs of State by the 
Diet of Convocation of 1764. In spite of his representations, it 
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was re-established, by order of Russia and Prussia, in 1766; and 
it was for a long time in vain that the idea of its abolition was 
occasionally resumed. A less abnormal iarity of the Polish 
Constitution, with regard to which Russia and Prussia supported 
the side of reform, or, more properly speaking, inspired the attempt 
to modify the existing laws, is to be found in the disabili- 
ties imposed on all dissidents from the religion of the State. 
Russia, as protectress of the Greek Church, demanded not only 
religious tery for its Polish members, but even a seat in 
the Senate for their bishops, while Prussia sought to obtain an 
uality of civil and religious rights for the less important element 
of the Protestants of Western Prussia. Stanislas-Augustus, who 
was thoroughly imbued with the tolerant spirit of the culture of 
his age, would gladly have obtained for his non-Catholic subjects 
at least a measure of concession; but the first attempt was, as he 
states, met by a cry of fanaticism which it would have been inju- 
dicious to defy. A unanimous vote of the Diet of 1766 maintained 
the existing disabilities; but under the pressure exerted by the 
Cabinets of Berlin and St. Petersburg, aided in this instance by 
those of London and Copenhagen, the Diet, after a sitting of 
eighteen hours—of which the poor King gives a touching account 
—reversed its policy in favour of a limited measure of concession. 
(Great Britain, we may parenthetically remark, can claim little 
credit for this isolated intervention in Polish affairs, when the 
state of her own penal laws at this period is remembered.) Russian 
troops were already in the country; and when in the following 
ear the discussion of the question was resumed, it was settled in 
vour of complete religious equality by the well-known seizure 
and transportation into ‘Russia of the leaders of the majority, in- 
cluding two bishops. One of the latter had adjured the King to 
ive “ not verbal, but real, proofs that he was a Catholic monarch.” 
is only too apparent that the King’s attitude towards this un- 
py religious question, cautious as it seems to have been, con- 
uted to an unpopularity which it was in this instance doubly 
hard to bear. 

‘To give “ real proofs ” of his royal authority was in any case out 
of the power of Seniehee-heaganten at all times. That authority 
was reduced to a mockery by two other peculiar institutions of 
Poland to which it may well to refer. One of these, how- 
ever—the ed Permanent Council—was not established 
till after the First Partition. The other was a grievance of 
longer standing, and was destined to exercise the most pernicious 
results during the earlier of Stanislas-Augustus’s reign. It is 
true that the absurdly wide authority exercised over the — by 
the Grand-General had been already reduced by the Diet of Con- 
vocation during the interregnum before the King’s election, a mea- 
sure in part directed against the then Grand-General, Count Branicki, 
who seems himself to have aspired to the throne, which he had 
only narrowly missed on the occasion of a previous vacancy. The 
reform was, however, a salutary one, and was further pursued by 
later Diets. But what could it boot the King to be relieved from 
some of the inconvenience of such a collateral authority, when the 
system of Confederations—the primary cause, as M. de Mouy justly 
calls it, of the ruin of Poland—legalized an entire machinery of 
armed insurrection? These Confederations, says the editor of the 
Correspondence of Stanislas-Augustus, 
were of three kinds: the one attached to the Government . the 
second op) to it and concentrating the resources of the enemies of au- 
thority with the object of forcing it to some measure, or even of overthrow- 
ing it; finally, the third kind, openly designated as “revolts” or Rokosz, 
which placed under arms all who took part in them. These three species of 
Confederations had precisely the same rules, a legality sui generis; all, even 
the last, was authorized by the law ; the Constitution of 1609 had formall 
legalized the kind of Confederation called Rokosz, while contenting itse 
with fixing the circumstances which might give rise to it, such as an infrac- 
tion by the Government of the laws of the land, of the Pacta Conventa, or 
even the resistance of the King to the representations of the Senate and of 
the Order of Knights. This classification of the motives of insurrection had 
become part of the public law of Poland. The same was the case with 
regard to the constitutional proceedings of the Confederation ; every asso- 
ciation so formed chose a marshal or supreme chief among the unfederated 
deputies ; the authority of this chief was a veritable dictatorship ; not only 
had he the right of life and death over his adherents, but he was even their 
legal representative before the King, who was obliged to listen to him in 
every matter relative to the Confederation, and to meet his views as far as 
possible. 

The fruits of the system may be read in the history of the various 

Confederations which combined into that of Rodom, whose Marshal 

we find in 1767 imposing the oaths of fidelity upon the Commis- 

sions of War and of the Treasury, and of the Confederation of Bar, 

whose troops absorbed nearly the whole of the Royal army, and 

— a revolt through the realm which ended with its First 
‘artition. 


Such, then, were some of the difficulties against which Stanislas- 


ha 
tri 


Augustus of Poland had to contend. His struggle against them 
du the first thirteen ee of his reign constitutes the chief 
historical interest of the admirably edited volume of his Correspond- 


ence with Mme. Geoffrin now before us. the personal in- 
— among friends as well as foes—and especially of his diffi- 
culties with his uncles, the Czartoryskis—we hear less than might 
have been expected; or rather, what little we hear often remains 
obscure. There is of course another side to the history of the first 
act of Poland’s downfall—le dehors, as the King calls it, which so 
terribly complicated the difficulties of le dedans—namely, the pro- 
gressive development of the policy of Russia and of Prussia, and, 
we may add (though M. de Mouy takes but slight note of it in his 
introductory essay), of that of Austria likewise. The first idea of 


the partition was an Austrian one; as for Russia, she desired to let 
the entire fruit rot till it dropped into her lap. The order of her 
procedure in this instance was the reverse of that which, accord- 
ing to the view of some politicians, she has followed in reference 
to another dominion with whose history her own has long con- 
nected itself. In the case of Poland, Russia entered into the 
scheme of the partition as a pis-aller; she would have much pre- 
ferred to wait for the whole. In his references to this side of his 
troubles, with regard to which he has been judged with so much 
severity, the King shows an intelligible reticence. Of course these 
references are numerous enough, but, except where indignation or 
grief breaks bounds, they are made, as it were, with bated breath, 
and with a sickening sense of the hopeless difficulties of the position. 
Stanislas-Augustus at once was on 9 was not the tool of Russia and 
her Prussian ally. This it is which gives a certain hollowness to 
the complaints which he and his Senate addressed to the Empress 
at the very moment when her troops were protecting him against 
his own subjects. No wonder, therefore, that his comments on the 
ae and intentions “ /a-bas, Ja-bas” are usually guarded and 

rief, even when full of mysterious meaning. The portentous 
figure of the Empress, to whom even after his accession her former 
lover at first continues to pay an occasional tribute of languishing 
sighs, soon comes to be shrouded by the clouds of a policy which 
it is his painful task as a politician to seek to penetrate. Even 
after he and his correspondent have agreed to conceal their allu- 
sions to the Empress by designating her under the significant 
name of “la Boussole,” they rarely do more than approach so dan- 
gerous atopic. Of Frederick II. the King says little or nothing, 
though his correspondent more than once, and almost with her 
dying breath, abuses him to her heart’s content. There is, in fact, 
with ail their pleasant familiarity of tone, a discretion and dignity 
about the King’s letters which show him to have well understood 
what befitted his position even when he was most inclined to lament 
its griefs, and to cast aside its trappings while unbosoming himself 
to his “ chére maman.” 

For such was the title he had conferred upon the estimable 
and charming old lady who claims her share in any notice of 
this singular correspondence. Mme. Geoffrin, though caressed 
by a King and courted by Empresses, neither laid claim to, nor 
indeed seems to have possessed, a spark of political genius. To 
her correspondent’s narratives of his troubles she is always ready 
to reply by expressions of the deepest sympathy ; as for her advice, 
it consists, as she and the King had agreed it should consist, in 
general maxims. And even of these she is wisely chary ; the only 
one to which she repeatedly returns, and which in truth it would 
have been very much to her adored son’s advantage to lay to heart, 
being the praise of economy. Even after her visit to Warsaw, 
such increased knowledge of Polish affairs as she has acquired only 
enables her, with the help of the key concerted with the King, to 
i eg some of his difficulties more nicely ; for the rest, she can 
only hope the best, lament the worst, and, when his unfortunate 
kingdom is mentioned in conversation at Paris, wish she could 
“ put her head into a bag.” Notwithstanding the animation she 
displays towards the close of this correspondence with regard to 
current French politics, and the amusing dignity with which she 
points out to Stanislas-Augustus that he cannot possibly under- 
stand them equally well at a distance, it is clear that Mme. 
Geoflrin neither was a politician nor desired to be accounted one. 
In the earlier days of his reign she claimed to be the King’s sole 
confidante at Paris; and her wrath was excited beyond measure 
when she (wrongly) suspected that he employed other confidential 
agents there. But though she laboured to gain him friends in 
and out of office, she did not wish to be his Egeria, and indeed 
would have been but imperfectly qualified for the post. On a 
subject which he long had at heart—his recognition by the French 
Court—she could not even give him correct information ; nor is the 
only public act of his which can be traced to her influence, his 
nomination of Prince Louis de Rohan as Cardinal, a proof of her 
foresight. 

If Mme. Geoffrin was not a politician, it is more surprising to 
find that neither had she any pretensions to be a wit. M. de Mouy 
has diligently collected such traits of esprit, or the sembla».ce of it, 
as are to be found in this correspondence ard in the few other 
letters and traditions remaining of Mme. Geoffrin. But it is 
clear that when Horace Walpole apostrophized her as the incarna- 
tion of common sense, he correctly gauged the character of her 
intellect. The position which she held she owed to a tact which 
sprang from, and was often identical with, an infinite power of 
good-natured sympathy. Statesmen and wits, poets and painters, 
young ladies of fashion and humble recipients of her charity, were 
all at their ease with one who understood, and humoured, and 
cherished the human nature in them all. Her conversation seems to 
have been anything but brilliant, but she knew how to make others 
talk, and how to make even the Abbé St. Pierre entertaining. 
Her epistolary style, except where it occasionally launches into 

hrases of sentimental altitude or (under the influence of temper) 
ps into expressions of bourgeows plainness, is by no means re- 
markable; there is nothing amusing in it except the glimpses we 
are occasionally permitted into her system of orthography. She is 
neither a précteuse nor a prude, neither a freethinker nor a dévote, 
though, if there is any one she cordially dislikes, it is Voltaire. She 
shows considerable taste in matters of decorative art, but it is 
evident that she cares for art less than forartists. Her philosophy 
is simple, and her gaiety sober ; and if she judiciously advises her 
correspondent not to do more than “amuse” himself with certain 
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distractions to which he was too much addicted, she has a kindly 
inquiry even for les bons diables et les petites, personages as to whom 
no information is to be gathered from M. de Mouy’s Key. 

This kind and amiable lady, whose salon at Paris was for 
many years one of the centres of its artistic, literary, and 
fashionable life, and attracted such visitors as Hume and 
Gibbon, placed the pride and glory of her latter years in the 
friendship and affection of her “son,” King Stanislas-Augustus 
of Polan She had known him during his visit to Paris 
as a young man, when his father had recommended him and 


his brothers to her care. She never lost her interest in his 


welfare; and after his accession to the throne he at once wrote 
to her in the most affectionate terms to assure her of his filial 
devotion. Her reply expressed, in phrases on this occasion ex- 
travagant enough, the transport of joy with which she had received 
his letter, and thus commences a correspondence, varying in 
warmth of tone on account of offence occasionally taken by the 
old “y! at supposed want of confidence on the part of her royal 
friend, but always showing the tenderest sympathy on her side and 
the gentlest and most considerate friendship on his. A natural 
instinct soon apprised Mme. Geoffrin of the probability that so 
intimate a relation could only be maintained by a temporary re- 
newal of personal intercourse; and it was with this view that, at 
the age of sixty-seven, the old lady, who had hardly ever quitted 
Paris, undertook her famous journey to Warsaw. Much nonsense 
was doubtless talked and written at the time about the significance 
of this visit—there is a letter from Marmontel in this volume 
which may be taken as an example—but it was made on the 

of Mme. Geoffrin in simple good faith, and without the slightest 
ulterior design, either of a political or a personal nature. Its 
results were not altogether what she had wished and hoped ; but, 
in spite of such disappointment as she may have undergone, she 
returned as faithful a friend to the King as ever; their friendship, 
though it gradually grew less demonstrative in expression, re- 
mained firm to the last, and it was with a hand ysed by the 
approach of death that she traced at the bottom of one of the last 
letters to him dictated by her the words, “Je vous aime de 
tout mon ceur.” And if any further word is necessary with 
regard to so touching and unique a friendship, it may be added 
that it was never sullied by a trace of selfishness on the of 
ys Geoffrin, or degraded by a suspicion of distrust on the part 

We noted numerous details of interest in this Corre- 
spondence, but must unwillingly leave them aside. In his perusal 
of the book, the reader will have the assistance of M. de Mouy’s 
notes, which are both terse and full, and of his introductory essay, 
which, like his notes, is precisely what it should be. It is not 
often that we have met with a book of the kind so admirably 
edited in every respect. 


DONISTHORPE’S PRINCIPLES OF PLUTOLOGY.* 


ley oe have been many signs abroad for some years past that 
the current theorems and definitions of political economy can- 
not in their present form be accepted as final. It had been sup- 
posed, nor are distinguished writers wanting at this day who 
expound the science according to that supposition, that a certain 
number of general and comprehensive propositions were once for 
all established by the successors of Adam Smith with perfect 
certainty and definiteness, or at least with the utmost definiteness 
allowed by the nature of the subject-matter; and that nothing was 
left for present and future economists but to solve the problems 
which might arise out of the production and distribution of wealth 
under special circumstances or novel conditions by a strict method 
of deduction from those fundamental propositions. This confidence 
of the strait and orthodox sect of political economists may seem a 
little singular apart from any consideration of the difliculties of 
this particular science. For such expectations are very far from 
being warranted by what is known of the history of science in 
general. It has ever been found that the highest and most general 
propositions of a science are not the first but the last to be put in a 
settled and complete shape, and that the fixing of the detinitions 
comes later still; nay, that definitions are almost indefinitely 
capable of improvement as new lights are struck out in the course 
of the advancement of knowledge, so that it would scarcely be a 

ox to assign as a mark of a given science being in a progres- 
sive condition that its fundamental definitions are treated as re- 
maining And this is the case, not only with the concrete 
sciences, but with those which are called exact. There has been 
an unbroken advance in physical mathematics ever since the first 
rudiments of its methods were discovered. Yet within the last 
quarter of a century the natural course of physical research has led 
to the establishment of the dynamical theory of heat; upon that 
foundation has been erected the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy; and the substitution of energy for force as the central 
idea of dynamics has in led to a change, which it is 
hardly too much to calla revolution, in the conception and 
exposition of the elementary truths of the science. And if this 
can happen with the most ancient and certain branches of know- 
ledge, it seems an act of over-exalted faith or of rash imagination 
to count upon immunity from the like chances for one which has 
been hardly a century in existence, and has to deal with facts 


* Princi Plu 
of By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. London 


most diversified in character and of the highest order of complica- 
tion. At the same time, there is a warning which cannot be too 
carefully borne in mind, and which disputants on both sides in 
matters of this sort are equally tempted to forget. The contention 
that existing instruments of thought are inadequate for present 
ample recognition of the wor one by them, or 
respect for those who have done it. To affirm that exist- 
ing machinery is imperfect is not to deny that it has been 
useful. The science of mechanics presents itself again as a 
convincing illustration; and we might find examples even 
in pure mathematics. But Mr. Donisthorpe has apparently 
made up his mind that orthodox economists will not listen 
for a moment to any one who seeks to apply to their sacred 
body of doctrines any such considerations as those we have 
just set forth; and he seems to think it the best course to 
withstand them to their face in the character of an open heretic. 
Whether he has assumed a desperate courage, or is impelled by a 
naturally quick temper, it is certain that his argument has an air 
of uncompromising and even violent aggression which is not un- 
likely to stand in the way of its receiving the attention it deserves. 
Mr. Donisthorpe is y quite aware, as ap from several 
passages of his writing, that, even if all his objections to the 
current language and definitions of economists are well founded, 
much of the work already done with them will nevertheless hold 
as in substance. But these admissions are rather kept in the 

und, and are, as it were, carelessly dropped in the intervals 
of excessively trenchant and offhand criticism. It is true that 
when he comes to speak of our leading economists by name he 
treats them with respect, and towards the late Professor Oairnes 
in particular he shows a feeling amounting to reverence. Only 
in his remarks on Professor Fawcett, whom he takes as the re 
sentative of extreme and rigid economical orthodoxy, there is a 
certain tone of acerbity. 

It would be a mistake to confound Mr. Donisthorpe with 
the people who are moved to decry political economy by the im- 
pulses of unscientific sentiment, or who affect to make light of it 
without having really mastered its doctrines. He cannot be 
accused of going to war without counting the cost. He has studied 
the leading writers on the subject with much more care probably 
than most of the readers who will be shocked by the boldness of 
his opinions ; and we may also gather from internal evidence that 
he is not unfamiliar in practice with the processes of manufacture 
and commerce which furnish the data of the science. His criti- 
cism is conceived in a genuinely scientific spirit, and is of the kind 
which can hardly fail, whether in success or in defeat, to be useful 
in clearing up men’s minds and dissipating verbal puzzles. It has 
been well observed that one important function of the critic is to 
compel from time to time the restatement in fresh and unworn 
forms of fundamental principles which would otherwise degenerate 
into mere articles of faith repeated by rote; and this object at 
least, if we mistake not, is likely to be promoted by this work. 

We shall not attempt here any full discussion of Mr. Donis- 
thorpe’s opinions. It must suffice to lay before the reader just 
as much as may give a general notion of Mr. Donisthorpe’s position 
and method. His first point is that political economy, as now 
expounded, is an incongruous mixture of speculative science 
and practical applications. This indeed is found, we conceive 
in the early stages of all sciences; the very name of 
geometry, now the type of a pure science, bears witness to such 
a history. Mr. Donisthorpe proposes to give up the name of Poli- 
tical Economy as being appropriate to an art rather than a science, 
and to denote the speculative science of wealth by the name of 
Plutology. The object of this science would be to determine the 
laws of the variation of values, and the practical consequences 
would be left aside as belonging to politics. The name Plutonomy, 
which was long ago suggested as a substitute for Political Economy, 
might be a convenient one for the department of politics which 
would deal with them. Mr. Donisthorpe further contends that 
the science in question is analogous to the physical sciences, and 
is not deductive but inductive; and that the really solid results of 
ee aac pry such as Ricardo’s theory of rent, have in fact 

n arrived at by induction. He defines wealth as “all those 
commodities” (why not simply things?) “which are useful to 
man,” with the explanation that for this purpose the only measure 
of use is desire. He deliberately includes in this definition such 
things as air and water, which are useful, but have as a rule no 
exchangeable value. This he seems to put on the d that it 
does too much violence to the common meaning of the word to 
exclude them; but, on the other hand, he confines wealth to 
material objects, which is hardly less counter to popular . On 
either side of his definition, then, wealth by no means coincides 
with what is valuable; not only air, water, and the like are wealth, 
though not valuable, but incorporeal rights, however valuable, are 
not wealth. And this last ae 09 may seem doubtful when we 
call to mind to what an extent wealth really depends on rights, 
which, as such, are of course incorporeal in every case. In the 
simple case of moveable property this is lost sight of. But con- 
sider the purchase of a piece of land. What is the price really 

id for but for rights of ownership, the power of exercising 

minion as defined for the time being by the law? Suppose the 
land is subject to a right of way; the price will be so much 
the less. Suppose, again, it is held by a military tenure imposing 
personal service on the owner, or is subject for public purposes to 
such a burden as our old trinoda necessitas ; the same result will 


follow. Suppose, again, the law recognized no greater interest 
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than an estate for life; the depreciation would be enormous. 
Even those kinds of wealth, if we are so to call them, which have 
not exchangeable value are protected and limited by the law. 
Light, air, and water are the subject of definite rights, which may 
have a value set ypon them when they are infringed. Instead of 
saying that rights are not wealth, one might almost say that in a 
civilized country wealth consists of rights. It is true that in a 
state anterior to civil society, or even anterior to the sanction of 
custom, Wwe may conceive an inchoate sort of wealth founded on 
precarious re but the modern economist, as Mr. Donis- 
thorpe rightly says, must assume the developed institution of pro- 
perty as one of his data. Now the property, which really means 
the rights, of a landowner is no whit more corporeal than the 
rights of the holder of a bill of exchange. However, Mr. Donis- 
thorpe’s real meaning seems to be that “ wealth ” should be treated 
as altogether an affair of the community, not of the individual ; 
thus a man who has a thousand tons of iron is so far wealthier 
than a man who has none; and the same is said, in popular usage, 
of a man who has a thousand pounds in the funds as compared with 
a man who has none; but there is this important difference, that 
England is the richer for the iron, but not for the National Debt. 
And this difference is worth marking in a scientific terminology. 
But we cannot escape doing violence to popular usage in one way 
or another. 

Mr. Donisthorpe has a good deal to say on capital. He pro- 
poses to replace the usual distinction between fixed and circulating 
capital by making the distinction between that which is essentially 
cons (corresponding very closely to the “circulating capital ” 
of the economists), and that which is accidentally consumed (cor- 

ding to “ fixed capital”). Coal is essentially consumed, in 
that it does its work by being burnt. An engine is accidentally 
consumed, in that sooner or later it perishes by wear and tear, 
but would be all the better if it did not. The question is not, as 
the books have hitherto said, whether a thing serves only for a 
single use, but whether it belongs to the class of things gue tpso 
usu consumuntur, which are exhausted in the use itself, as distin- 
guished from the wear and tear incidental to use. The general 
conception of capital is dealt with in a te essay at the end of 
the volume. Atter a sharp criticism of existing definitions, Mr. 
Donisthorpe arrives at the tollowing :— 

Capital is that the value of which is due to the value of its products. 

- . . Anything which owes its value to the demand, not for itself, as 

ted to afford immediate gratification to the consumer, but for some 
other commodity into the creation of which it enters as an element, whether 
as raw material, as tool or machine, as worker, brute or human—such a 


is capital. 
If the value of a commodity partly consumed for its own sake, partly in 


- the manufacture of other articles (as coals, for example), varies with the 


value of the goods manufactured by means of it, it is clearly capital ; 
whether or no the portion of it under consideration be or be not destined 
for immediate consumption. 

Capital as thus defined includes both land and labourers ; not the 
abstraction Jebour, a term to which Mr. Donisthorpe strongly ob- 
jects. In his view there is no more reason for speaking in an 
economic sense of the labour of a man apart from the man himself, 
than for speaking of the work of a machine apart from the machine. 
You pay for the use of a labourer as you pay for the use of a 
machine; only the free labourer belongs to himself, and himself, 
therefore, receives the payment ; and the hirer may be said to have 
a kind of temporary property in the labourer. The phrase need 
not seem so strange as Mr. Donisthorpe fears it may; for we have 
the analogy of Vermégen in German, which is a common term for 
property in the strict sense, and for the rights we acquire by con- 
tract over other free men. It is a question requiring an answer, 
however, why it has seemed so natural to economists to use the 
abstract term labour? Perhaps the reason is that, while a machine 
can do nothing but the particular work it was made for, a man 
can do many things; so when for certain purposes we 
consider the man simply as a labourer, we have already made an 
abstraction. Labour, in fact, is a name for the man regarded as 
labourer ; and further examination might possibly show that Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s controversy with the received system is more of a 


and he gives an interesting s 


i case e particular 
lated ded of rth thine 
On the whole Mr. Donisthorpe is too polemic in manner, and he 


one may trace remarkable affinities in Mr. Donisthorpe’s writing. 
The book provokes opposition, and will no doubt have to meet it; 
but, at least, it deserves attention. 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER WILSON.* 


a" excel in a number of pursuits is a common and, to a 
certain extent, a laudable ambition. If a man is only strong 
on certain points, the opportunities for bringing his particular 
faculties into play are few and far between, and until such op- 
portunities arise, he is compelled to hold aleof and labour under 
the imputation of incompetence. But the reputation of being a 
man of varied abilities is not unfrequently acquired at the sacritice 
of high qualifications in any one specific branch of knowledge or 
practice. The energy is diverted into so many channels that no 
one of them flows with a full stream. At any rate, while we give 
the man due credit for having fitted himself to meet a large 
proportion of the contingencies of life, we must guard against the 
fallacy of attributing to his work in any particular line an extrinsic 
and undeserved merit from the fact of its author having the 
character of doing other things as well. Every man who enters a 
new sphere should be prepared to stand comparison on equal 
ground with the regular inhabitants. One exception, however, 
may be made to this rule, and that is, where one who is con- 
scious of capabilities for higher things is compelled to devote 
himself to a pursuit uncongenial in itself and tending to debase, 
or at least repress, those who follow it. Some sympathy may then 
safely be shown and some allowance made for his feeble and im- 
perfect efforts to rise into regions loftier than that in which the 
main part of his life is necessarily passed. Such was the case 
with Alexander Wilson, a man from whose writings something, 
and from whose history very much, may be learnt, and with whose 
work we would deal as tenderly as we may on account of the 
disadvantages under which he iaboured—not to of the 
appeal which he himself wrote in a copy of his first book of 
poems :—“TI published these poems when only 22, an age more 
abundant in sail than ballast. Reader, let this soften the rigour 
of criticism a little.” 

Born at Paisley in 1766, he was, after a mere nce of edu- 
cation, sent when about twelve years old to keep cattle at a 
neighbouring farm. Had he continued in this employment, his 
case might not have appeared so hopeless, for out-of-door work of 
this kind, however ignoble and poorly paid it may be, yet affords 
leisure and opportunity for the study of nature and the culti- 
vation of the mind, as was shown by Wilson’s countryman and 
contemporary Burns. But in 1779 he was apprenticed to the 
trade of a weaver; and though, es his editor reminds us, 
Falstaff says “I would I were a weaver, I could sing psalms 
or anything,” the stooping and monotonous work can scarcely be 
regarded as healthy tor mind or body, or calculated to foster 
literary talent. For ten years Wilson was tied to his loom, 
yearning all the time, as his poems of that date show, for 
employment or leisure which might give some scope for that 
appreciative communing with nature which was so strong a 
teudency in his character. 1t would seem that this long 
imprisonment at last became unbearable; for at the end of 
the ten years of it we tind him starting for a tour through 
Eastern Scotland as a pedlar, hoping thus to make a living on 
the road, to breathe a freer air, and acquire new experiences of 
man and things; and, moreover, to obtain a circulation for his 
poems, to which end he distributed on his way a poetical 
effusion of but moderate merit, after the fashion of Autolycus, 
in which he sang the praises of his mercantile and li 
wares, and solicited subscriptions for the publication of the 
latter. Perhaps ofall his earlier prose works the journal kept on 
this expedition is the most interesting. It teems with quaint, keen 
observation and humour, with a partly high-minded, partly cynical 
disregard of the rebuffs and contumely to which his pretensions 
as a poet and his presumed knavery as a pediar exposed him, and 
with pathetic indications of discouragement under failure and of 
gratitude for very ordinary acts of kindness. 

The poems which he thus sought to publish were mainly those 
collected in Mr. Grosart’s second volume under the heading 
of “Scottish Poems.” They deal almost exclusively with the 
life of the lowest class of Scotch people, among whom Wilson’s 
lot had been cast, and are written in the broadest Scotch verna- 
cular, which requires for their comprehension frequent and weari- 
some recourse to nS pom appended to the volume. This 
cannot but be. regarded as a drawback by the English reader. 
Even in Walter Scott’s novels the dialogue is frequently imeom- 
prehensible to the Southron mind, and the local colouring it might 
supply is lost by reason of its absolutely conveying nothing to the 
reader. But the dialect in which Wilson writes far outstrips the 
most luxuriant Doric of Scott or Burns. Some of his poems read 
to the unenlightened mind like extracts from the Jabberwock or a 
thieves’ patter song. Take, for instance, the following ~~ 

Some said he was a camsheugh bool, 
Nae yarn nor rapes would haud him, 
When he got on his fieesome cowl, 
But maybe they misca’ed him. 


* The Poems and Literary Prose of Alexander Wilson, the American 
Orni Edited, with Memorial-Introduction, Essay, Notes, Ilus- 
trations, and Glossary, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. "Paisley : Alex. 
Gardner. 1876. 
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| 
verbal one than he supposes. the question of cost of pro- 
duction he charges economists with confusing their analysis by 
tting together in the same rank elements of different orders ; 
of the manner in which he 
nks @ y useful analysis of the cost of production might be 
made. We have no room to pursue Mr. Donisthorpe’s suggestions 
further ; but we weno! = mention that he wholly repudiates the 
doctrine of profits interest being the reward of saving; he 
says that in effect they are always the price of skill employed in 
making fruitful combinations of existing elements of wealth. He 
desires to simplify the much-discussed rule of supply and demand, 
which is admitted by some leading economists not to have at- 
tained a satisfac a rid of the term demand 
lvogether, anil opeaking of a rise of value where we now speak of 
an increased demand, leaving the rise of value to be accounted for 
developed his ideas in a more sober and systematic form, as perhaps 
he may do at some other time. This work, with all its ncom-| 2 et 
pleteness, shows power of a kind that seems to mark out the 
author as well fitted to continue the work of correction and re- 
definition begun by the late Professor Cairnes, with whose thought 
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While Jennock tum’t the winles’ blade, 
An’ waft in lapfu’s left her, 
Frae’s nieves the spool like light’ning fled 
And raps came thunerin’ after, 
, Like death that day. 
Or again :— 
Tw my nieve, my honest: Lucky, 
Soon’s I reek’t her ingle cheek, 
Ram’t yer lines.;, as daft’s a bucky 
Was I when I heard you speak. 
But a far worse fault is the intolerable coarseness, both of thought 
and expression, which pervades most of these poems, If such 
things could be written a hundred years ago, they should certainly 
not be ee now. Even when they are not absolutely dis- 
gusting, there is a vulgarity of subject and treatment which deprives 
them of any attraction they might otherwise possess. The editor 
in his Introduction has adopted the hackneyed and flimsy expedient 
of justifying this coarseness and 9 ogy by comparing the de- 
scriptions im which it oceurs with the interiors of Teniers and 
Ostade; but even if Wilson’s handling of his subjects bore out the 
e<omparison, which it does not, there are topics too low and re- 
ulsive to admit of being treated at all, consistently with the 
deudep of either painting or poetry. Some of these poems, how- 


ever, so far as the difficulties presented by the dialect allow us to | 


judge, possess considerable merit. “The Disconsolate Wren” is: 
unquestionably pretty ix its sympathetic recognition of the ex- 
pression of human emotion in inferior creatures, and in the 
musical metre of such lines as :— 
I spy’d a bonnie wee bit wren 
Lone, on a fuggy stane ; 
An’ aye she tore her breast, an’ then, 
Poor thing, pour’d out her mane 
faintive, sae plaintive, 
To hear her vent her strain 
Distrest me, an’ prest me 
To ken her cause 0’ pain. 
Tis pedlar’s round completed, Wilson returned to his loom, but 
he was not destined to stop there long. His poems brought him no 
rofit whatever, but drew on him a prosecution for libel ; and libel- 
se some of them clearly are, attributing as they do, in the coarsest 
terms, extortion and uncleanness to certain persons with whom the 
author had business transactiuns. He was found guilty, and 
sentenced to imprisonment, and to burn the offending poems at the 
Market Cross at Paisley, his native town. His naturally republican 
tendencies, previously fostered by hardship and repression, were 
brought to a head by this disgrace, and he resolved to quit a 


country where he had gained so little and suffered so much. He 
emigrated to America, landing at Newcastle, Delaware, on July 14, 
1794. 


The next series of his writings in order of time consists of letters, 
journals, and poems written in America. One is astonished at the 
energy of the man, naturally subject as he was to feeble health. 
In order to keep body and soul together, he found himself compelled 
sercegergy Og undertake copperplate engraving, to revert to his 
loom or his pedlar’s pack, and to adopt the scarcely more 
congenial business of a village schoolmaster in the backwoods, 
where his quarter's receipts sometimes amounted to but a few 
dollars. Yet. under these depressing circumstances he conceived and 
ultimately carried out the great idea of his life. As soon as he set 
foot in America, his receptive mind had been struck by the 
wondrous beauties and richness of American nature. Her forests 
appeared — impressive to a man accustomed to the scanty 
timber of Scotland, and her gorgeous wealth of birds at once 
fascinated one who had found so much to love and study among 
the comparatively few and insignificant tribes of a Northern 
climate. The first bird he shot in America, a red-headed wood- 
pecker, he considered the most beautiful bird ever seen. He craved 
for some diversion from the distasteful duties of his position as 
schoolmaster, his dislike to which he expresses strongly in a letter 
to his friend Mr. Orr, dated February 14, 1802 :— 

On the 25th of this month L remove to the schoolhouse beyond Gray’s 
Ferry to succeed the present teacher there. I shall reeommence that pain 
profession once more with the same gloomy sullen resignation that a prisoner 

- re-enters his dungeon or a malefactor mounts the seaffold ; fate urges him, 
necessity me. 
What more natural than that he should turn to his friends 
the birds as a means of distractiun, and of attaining that fame 
which seemed to be denied to his poetical efforts? The first inti- 


mation he gives of his ambitious plan is contained in a letter to a | 


Mr. Crichton, dated 1st June, 1803 :-— 

Close application to the duties of my profession, which I have followed 
since November 1795, has deeply injured my constitution, the more so that 
amy rambling disposition was the worst calculated of any one’s in the world 
for the austere regularity of a teacher’s life. I have bad many pursuits since 
1 left Sgotland. Mathematics, the German language, music, drawing, &c., 
and I am now abeut to make a collection of all our finest birds. 


In anticipation of his magnum opus, he now set himself to study 
more systematically the peculiaritiesand habits of the birds frequent~ 
ing his immediate neighbourhood, and to work hard at drawing, 
with a view to executing the plates with which he contemplated 
adorning his book. In reference to this latter occupation a passage 
occurs in dne of hi> letters which we cannot refrain from quoting 
as showing the tender nature of the man :— 

One of my boys caught a mouse in school, a few days ago, and directly 
marched up to me with his prisoner. I set about drawing it that same 
evening, and all the while the pantings of his little heart showed it to be 
in the most extreme agonies of tear. I had intended to kill it in order to fix 
it in the claws of a stutied owl, but happening to spill a few drops of water 


near where it was tied, it lapped it up with such eagerness, and looked in my 
face with such an eye of supplicating terror as perfectly overcame me, | im- 
mediately untied it, and restored it to life and liberty. The agonies of the 
prisoner at the stake, while the fire and instruments of torture are pre- 
paring, could not be more severe than the sufferings of that poor mouse ; 
insignificant as the object was, I felt at that moment the,sweet sensations 
_ that, mercy leayes on the mind when she triumphs over eruelty. 
_ Wilson’s energy soon exhausted the materials at hand, and he 
had to follow his birds further afield. In the autumn of 1804 


in his mind, subsidiary to that of parsing fresh 
in which they covered twelve 


Where endless yells from growling pigs are heard. 
Hew down the wheaten loaf o’er whose thick sides 
The ample sheets of yellow butter glide. 

Green sparkling tea, obscured with floating cream, 


: The other English poems do not call for much comment, They 
consist of odes, sonnets, elegies, and songs, all hollow and. stilted 
. after the bad fashion of those times, wherein swains and shepherd- 
esses, Damons and Alexises, invocations to heather deities or 
personified abstractions, and exaggerated expressions of emotion 
take the place of real feeling and insight into nature, 

It is pleasant to return to the more manly and. healthy life 
and prose of the author. In 1806 he obtained employment with 
| Bradford and Co., booksellers in Philadelphia, as assistant-editor of 
: Rees's New Cyclopedia, at a salary of 900 dollars a year, which at 
‘last relieved him from the necessity of. schoolmsstering. ih 

1808 he undertook a five months’ journey through the Eastern 

States, seeking new specimens and subscribers for his book of birds, 

as he had formerly done in Scotland for his book of poems. He 

met with no fewer rebuffs and disappointments than on the pre- 
‘vious occasion; but still he received sufficient support. to, enable 
him to publish his first volume in the following year. In 1809 he 

started on foot for what he termed an ornithological. pilgrimage, a 

most arduous expedition, lasting seven months. His w: i 
included a voyage of 720 miles down the Ohio in a small skiff by 
. himself, which he narrates in a poem called “ The Pilgrim”; and 
another solitary journey of 780 miles through barren country, 
| inhabited chiefly by Indians, with all the incidental hardshi 
of storms, sickness, and starvation. As he saya, in two of his 

subsequent letters :—. 

My Isst route was across the Alleghany mountains to Pittsburg, thence 
| to the falls of the Ohio, 720 miles alone in a small boat ; thence, through 

the Chickasaw and Chocktaw country (nations of Indians) and West 

Florida to New Orleans, in which journey I sustained considerable hard- 

ship, coor | many dangerous creeks to swim, and having to encamp for 

thirteen different nights in the woods alone. 

Since February 1810 I have slept for several weeks in the wilderness 
alone, in an Indian country, with my gun and my pistols in my bosom, and 
have found myself so reduced by sickness as to be scarcely able to stand, 
when not within 300 miles of a white settlement, and under the burning 

f latitude of twenty-five degrees. 

The letters and journals in which he recounts the experiences of 
_ these expeditions form a most interesting portion of his prose 
| works, including as they do graphic accounts of the then primitive 
condition of what have since become ut. American cities. 
| Meanwhile the book went on rapidly, till, in 1813, just as the 
eighth volume was about to appear, the busy life of its author and 
illustrator came to a characteristic close :— 
| While he was’ sitting in the house of of his fri joyi 
pleasures of he chanced to tard of 
of which he had long been in search. With his usual enthusiasm he ran 
out, followed it, swam across a river over which it had flown, fired at, killed, 
and obtained the object of his eager pursuit ; but caught a eold, which, 
- bringing on dysentery, ended in his death 
He was buried in the Swedish churchyard in the district of South- 
wark, Philadelphia, and the editor of these volumes has a pretty 
episode touching his grave :— 

While in good health he had, in a conversation on death, expressed a 
' wish to be laid én some rural spot where the birds might sing over his 

grave. His characteristic wish was unknown at the time; but although 

the Swedish church is in a business-crowded district, I myself, on paying a 

pilgrim visit to the grave, heard an oriole piping softly and sweetly within 

a few yards of it, 
| The volumes before us contain some extracts, prose.and verse 
} from the great work to which Wilson so steadfastly devoted 
his life; but, being desirous of judging from bulk rather than 
} samples, we have examined a copy of the original edition, which 
contains Wilson’s own plates. The whole book is curiously 
characteristic of the author. The tone of the letter- is rather 
that of White's Se/borne, or Stanley's History of Burds, than that 
of a strictly scientitic treatise ; the author enters into no deep dis- 
} quisition on the anatomy or internal structure of his pa nl 
localities purposes for whi y were designed; he relates 
with pleasure. stories illustrative of their instinct, their devotion 
to their young, and their usefulness to man, and dwells with 


rapture on their beauty of form and colour. It is the work of a 


| he set out on foop with two companions for a arma to the 
Falls of Niagara, the object of visiting the Falls being, at least 
hundred miles, Wilson walking forty-seven the last - During Z 
the ensuing winter he the recollections of this ex- 
pedition in a poem called ‘<The Foresters.” It is too long by far, = 
amounting to 2,220 lines of rhyming decasyllabics, a metre which i 
requires the genius of Pope to save it from monotony. This kind 
of verse is also prone to [ong woe 2 and one is therefore not sur- 
"oe to find a self-taught bard occasionally overstepping the 
undary which divides the sublime from the ridiculous, as : 
in such passages as ; : 
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keen observer and lover of nature, rather than that of one 
of the class which Wilson so bitterly condemned—closet 
naturalists. Nor is the poet merged in the ornithologist, for eve 
now and then he supplements his descriptions by verse, as thoug: 
he felt the subject to be a fitter one for poetry than prose. And 
the plates bear like evidence of his character. All those in the 
first eight volumes bear the words “ Drawn from life by A. Wilson” ; 
and though, to an eye accustomed to the daintier ucts of 
modern colour-printing and of artists not self-taught, the colouring 
may sometimes ap crude and the forms stiff, there is a pains- 
taking, life-like look about the figures that marks the labour and 
the love of the draughtsman: while the very faults recall his strug- 
gles and difficulties in acquiring the art he has here exercised. 


BATEMAN’S ACRE-OCRACY OF ENGLAND.* 


are all curious about our neighbours’ affairs, and most 
people welcomed the mpeg of the new Domesday book, 
so far at least as it did not apply to themselves. We looked into it 
with curiosity, and made shots at the names with a persevering in- 
terest not often bestowed on mere statistics. Those of us who 
cherished Tory traditions were delighted at the disappointment of 
the Radical faction ; those who sympathized with Mr. Bright found 
fresh weapons against the so-called land monopoly. And “ the other 
sex, the gentle, the fair,” found an endless pleasure in discovering the 
false pretensions to wealth of one friend, the mock poverty of 
another, the ineligibility of a disagreeable suitor, the stinginess of 
a stern father, and the ridiculous exaggeration of a bride's fortune. 
It is easy to believe Mr. Bateman when he says that it formed the 
chief entertainment of a dinner party at his house,and that the copy 
at the Carlton Club was worn out in a fortnight. The country news- 
papersquoted allits local details; twoor three digests of ithavealready 
a ; and in the volume before us we have a remarkable ex- 
ample of industry on the party of a country gentleman, who has 
extracted from the return the names of the owners of three 
thousand acres and upwards, has arranged them alphabetically, 
and has added to every name, where it was possible, that of the 
landowner's college and club, so as to afford his reader a clue to 
the religious and political leanings of each one individually. All this 
he has done in a handy, if hideous, volume of 220 of clear 
print, but he has greatly marred his work by giving it one of those 
unfortunate titles which are so eften fatal to the success of a book. 
If the Acre-ocracy of England finds favour with the money- 
or the reading-ocracy or the reviewing-ocracy, it will be in 
ite of the cover and the name. It is true that Mr. Bateman in 
preface, on his “knees, and with the utmost contrition,” 
apologises for the “ crime of coining ‘ Acre-ocracy,’ indefensible in 
every way”; but this apology only makes the crime the greater 
without adducing any circumstances of attenuation. The book 
may, however, be found useful, and is certainly amusing 
in its way. Mr. Bateman professes to have added an 
“S$” to the names of those persons who are mentioned by 
Mr. Shirley, whose book on the “Noble and Gentle Men of 
land” has notices of all the estates which have been in the 
male line of the same families since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. If Mr. Bateman had carried out his intention 
carefully, this feature of his book would have been of great value. 
Unfortunately, however, he has not only omitted a large number 
of names entitled to the distinction, but has given it to almost as 
many who have no right to it. The “S” is put after the names 
of several ladies, though Mr. Shirley expressly excludes all but 
male heirs. In the very first page he omits to give it to Lord 
Abergavenny and Lord Abingdon; and further on we miss it 
under the names of the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Lindsey, Lord 
Middleton, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Chesham, Lord Derby, five 
families of the Howards, the Andersons, Whichcotes, Bassetts, 
Thynnes, Claverings, Grosvenors, Gowers, and others; while it is 
erroneously given to Mr. Clifton of Clifton Hall, Mrs. Meynell 
rs. Strode, and one or two more who represent female 
lines ; and he only marks the “ S” to one of three Knatchbull fami- 
lies, one of two Sneyds, one of two Chichesters, and two out of three 
Stanleys. This part of his work, therefore, is absolutely valueless, 
and, what is worse, misleading. We notice also a few amusing slips, 
such asa mention of Mr. Burroughes, who is represented in one line 
asa clergyman, and in the next as “a minor, b. 1863.” One or two 
mistakes may be referred back to the blue-book, as where Mr. 
Mace is returned as having 3,653 acres in Kent, with a rental of 
only 478/. But Mr. Bateman, or his printer, is probably respon- 
sible for the statement that the Duke of Cleveland owns an estate 
of“ o ” acres in Staffordshire which brings him in 3,970/. 
On the whole, a few minutes’ study of the book brings out some 
curious little facts about our social life. We observe that many 
ple are commonly credited with estates far in excess of the reality. 
e are surprised to see how few have even three thousand acres, and 
how few, even of the wealthiest, have much more. On the other hand, 
it is easy to see that little dependence can be placed on such returns as 
giving any trustworthy account of a man’s income, The Irish 
talk of “ a fine estate with suitable incumbrances,” and in this return 
there is no account of such drawbacks. Mr. Bateman has in- 
cluded a son's separate income under that of his father, with the effect 
of greatly adding to this kind of confusion between facte and figures. 
Thus an earl in a southern county is credited with some 37,000/. a 


Dattani By John Bateman. London : Pickering. 


year, where, in truth, his income is represented by the odd seven, 
while the thirty belongs to his eldest son who married an heiress, 
So, too, in the case of some landowners who have London estates, 
the return gives a very inaccurate idea of the actual income. The 
Duke of Wonsinses figures as one of the poorer dukes rather than 
as by far the wealthiest; while the Duke of Norfolk, whose name 
is at the top of the list in rank, figures also as by many thousands 
the richest. His 269,000/. a year may be contrasted with the 
182,000/. of the Duke of Northumberland, the 145,000/, of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the 100,000/. of the Duke of Cleveland. But 
Mr. Bateman takes care in a footnote to explain that in the case of 
the Duke of Norfolk, as in some others, the ground landlord is 
credited with the whole rental. Apart from estates in London 
the Duke of Bedford has 141,000/. and the Duke of Westminster 
59,000/., while the lowest on the list, excluding Scottish dukes, 
are the Duke of St. Albans with 11,000/., the Duke of Buck- 
ingham with 18,oool., and the Duke of Richmond with 19,000/. 
All the English and two of the Scottish Dukes figure in the 
return as having upwards of three thousand acres in England; 
the lowest being the Duke of Hamilton with five thousand 
acres in Suffolk and Berkshire, and the highest the Duke of 
Northumberland with nearly two hundred thousand acres in York- 
shire, Northumberland, Surrey, Middlesex, and Durham. While 
on the subject we may remark that of the twenty-one English 
dukes whose names are to be found in the peerage, only eleven are 
in Mr. Shirley’s list. 

Mr. Bateman has fixed his limit at three thousand acres, say- 
ing, “The line must be drawn somewhere.” It is a pity he could 
not have made it three thousand acres or 3,000/.a year. As it is, 
he both excludes a large number of persons whose rent-roll is far 
above 3,000/., and includes a number who, owning a large estate 
in mountain or moor, have comparatively little in money. Thus 
one Welsh gentleman has 4,365 acres of the annual value of only 
1,196/., and one in Yorkshire with 3,502 acres has only 1,875/. ; 
the most remarkable example being that of Mrs. Morris of Capel 
Dewi, who from an estate of no less than 4,361 acres, derives an 
income of only 3557. Yet it is not easy to understand why an earl, 
commonly reputed to be among the richest in England, is wholly 
omitted, for Lord Stamford must surely own at least 3,000 acres; 
but it is just possible that his case may be that of some Welsh 
landowners who, in striking contrast to those mentioned above, 
derive from a microscopic estate an immense rent-roll. Lord Aber- 
dare, for example, with a comparatively small estate of nearly four 
thousand acres, bas an income of more than 12,000/.; and Lord 
Bute, whose whole income in England is fixed at 186,155/., derives 
no less than 180,000/. of it from about twenty thousand acres in 
Glamorganshire. The disproportion is even greater in some cases 
nearer London. Thus Mr. Cator has 1,085 acres in Kent, and they 
bring him in, if Mr. Bateman’s figures can be trusted, 28,016/. a 
year; and the Duke of Aumale receives 2,826/. from forty-six acres 
in Middlesex. On the other hand, one Welsh gentleman has only 
898/. from 3,153 acres; and another 974/. from 3,674 acres. The Prince 
ot Wales himself is not returned as having any estates in his princi- 
pie: but 14,000/. a year in other parts of England, exclusive of the 

uchy of Cornwall, for which there is no return. Another prince, 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, has only 4,755/.a year from more than 
fourteen thousand acres in Suffolk ; but this kind of disproportion 
is best illustrated, perhaps, by the case of Sir David Dundas, who 
has nearly four thousand acres in Radnorshire from which he de- 
rives an income of a little more than 700/. a year, while from two 
acres in Surrey he has 300/. On the whole, however, looking at 
all the holdings catalogued by Mr. Bateman, one acre is worth 1/. 
a year in most English counties. 

With regard to the class from which Mr. Bateman’s landowners 
are derived, it may be remarked that a very large proportion of 
old families—that is, families mentioned by Mr. Shirley—are to 
be found among them. Mr. Shirley gives the names of about 
three hundred and fifty families, counting junior branches. Of 
these not fewer than half occur in Mr. Bateman’s enumeration, 
allowing for those he has omitted to mark. The whole number 
of names in his volume is about fifteen hundred. But it is not 
very easy to make any statistical deductions from it, owing to the 
number of evident omissions, and the doubt thereby cast on the 
rest of the list. Mr. Bateman seems to have taken great pains to 
produce a poor book, whereas a very little more pains would have made 
it a good one. It is disappointing to find so much labour spent in 
vain, owing evidently to inaccurate habits of arrangement, which 
a little more care would have corrected. If Mr. Bateman will 
take advice, he should cancel this edition, correct the mistakes (of 
which we have not noticed one in ten), and issue his companion to 
Domesday with the names of holders of three thousand acres 
the receivers of 3,000/. a year as well, taking care above all things 
a a sensible title to his work when it is a little more com- 
Pp te. 


LIVY AND OVID FOR ENGLISH ‘READERS.* 


iB bagr first and second volumes of the supplementary series of 
Ancient Classics for English Readers are respectively devoted to 
the most graphic historian of Rome and to the poet who has done 
most in verse for her “fasti”; and the two have at least one 
quality in common, a remarkable rhetorical gift. Livy, as we are 


* Ancient Classics for English Readers. Supplementary Series. Livy. 
By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. Ovid. By the Rev. Alfred Chureh, 
.A. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 
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told, was originally a teacher of rhetoric, won over by Augustus or 
one of his Ministers to turn his eloquence to the purposes of history 
under Court sanction. Ovid, from his reading for the bar, got 
enough of rhetoric at the lectures of Porcius Latro and Arellius 
Fuscus to s t to critics the probability of his having availed 
himself of the declamations of the former for the memorable 
“Contest for the Arms” in the 13th book of the Metamorphoses, 
At any rate, between Livy and Ovid the point of resemblance is a 
telling and effective mode of putting whatever they please into 
pictorial and rhetorical prose or verse; and as both wrote very 
much upon a common theme, it is fortunate that the two 
appear in such close sequence as to admit of being noticed to- 
— Not indeed that the tasks of Mr. Collins and Mr. 
hurch have been of equal magnitude or difficulty. Though 
critics might regret that Livy did not form a volume of the 
original series of Ancient Classics for English Readers, it may 
be suspected that the undertaking was one to daunt ordinary 
scholars. Reflection, discernment, and tact were signally de- 
manded in treating, after the manner of Mr. Collins’s series, an 
author so hard to analyse, epitomize, or subject to the process of 
culling or cutting. It is no small praise to the editor that, in the 
interval since the completion of the first series, he has matured his 
ideas as to the fitting treatment of Livy, and so mastered his 
subject as neither to split Me the rocks of — and minute 
chronicle, nor, on the other hand, to incur the charge of super- 
ficiality. It is of course a far lighter task to handle a poet 
according to the gequence of his extant works, and to trace the 
improved tone of Ovid as he soars, with advance of age and cau- 
tion, above the epistles and love-poems, into the cloud region of 
the Metamorphoses, to sink again, in the despondency of exile, to 
the reiterations and complaints of the “Tristia” and the “ Ex 
Ponto.” But the introducer of Livy to English readers has a more 
delicate office; he has to lay hold of such of the annalist’s chapters 
as, under the semblance of fact and chronicle, only embody a 
legend based upon a political grievance, and to let the reader 
see, first the superficial aspect of the story, and then what under- 
lies it. A good example of Mr. Collins's tact in this respect may be 
found in his management of the “ Story of Virginia.” It is given 
in its most stirring features, from Livy's own words, singularly well 
translated. But the reader is not left to feel that about all this 
there is a halo of mythland, and to wish for a glimmer of the 
philosophy of history. Mr. Collins directs us to the grain of 
truth at the bottom of the legend in his brief summing-up :— 


It is but a legend, the critics tell us, touching and pathetic, but far too 
artistically proportioned to be true. Their judgments may be right; but 
history, like life, is all the more beautiful for its illusions» The story of 
Virginia may be only the composition of a professional reciter, its details 
selected and harmonized from a dozen current stories of the tyranny of the 
decemvirate ; the revolution may have had far deeper and wider roots than 
a father’s or a lover’s vengeance ; but, again, it is true at least so far as 
this—it was men like Virginius that made the liberties of Rome. 


Much of Mr. Collins’s estimate of Livy is to be learned from the 
prefatory biography and the concluding remarks; and, after 
rusing these, it mes evident that in a case where annals 
to be constructed from the barest notes of events pre- 
served by pontiffs and from a few records of treaties 
spared from the flames, from untrustworthy funeral orations, 
and, more than all, from later lays and ballads constructed by 
an enthusiastic patriot who had in his composition a great deal 
more of rhetoric than of geography or history, and whose prin- 
ciple of research was to look “for what was most picturesque 
and adapted for his rich and fluent narrative,” there is no other 
way of presenting the —— — and idea of such annals than 
that which the editor has adopted—namely, to reproduce a set of 
pictures from Livy's history, with the help of such light as is 
thrown upon them by what is known of the character of the writer 
and the source of his materials. In fairness to his historian, Mr. 
Collins does not make him responsible for the fabled connexion 
of Rome with Aneas’s Trojan colony, except so far as consists 
with the apologetic “satis constat,” which is but a compli- 
mentary acquiescence, and an article of prudence rather than of 
faith in an Augustan writer. And, as he proceeds through the 
Annals of the Kings, he gives the salient points of Livy’s narrative, 
with here and there a hint or note of the underlying element of 
truth, as, for instance, the change of dynasty, and perhaps the tem- 
porary ascendency of the Etruscans, which is veiled in the legend 
of the Tarquins (though, by the way, he overlooks the Etrurian 
claim to Servius Tullius as an Etruscan, who had come in with 
Celes Vibenna, and settled on the Celian Hill)—a change to 
which the masonry of the Capitoline Temple and of the Cloaca 
Maxima gives probability. Mr. Collins quotes Dennis's Cities and 


Sepulchres of Etruria to show that at least the name of the 
Tarquins is historical. It is in treating of this kingly period, | 
y the way, that Livy and Ovid in his Fasti come most in con- 
tact; and if we have an omission to note in Mr. Church's chapters 
on the latter, itis that he has not introduced the highly picturesque 
pieces from the Fasti about Tullia’s parricidal conduct in the Vicus 
Sceleratus, or the counsel of the elder Tarquin to his son as to his 
policy at Gabii, when established there. Here, as often, the prose- | 
writer might be illustrated by the poet. But, after all, it is-a | 
question of _ and of relative claims upon it, as one sees | 
when Mr. Collins gives pretty fully Livy’s account of the evacua- 
tion of Alba, but is obliged to leave out the punishment of Mettius 
Fufetius and the tragic end of Tullus Hostilius. 
When we quit the kingly period, and are launched on the 
troubled seas of the Roman Kepublic, it is easy to see that in this 


little volume we have a competent steersman. Mr. Collins 
— summarily over many personifications of traditional heroism, 

t makes a pause at the Lake Regillus to explain in a note 
the absence of any mention by the author of the great Twin 
Brethren’s intervention, and to remark in the text that, in 
connexion with the peace which followed that battle between 
Rome and the Latins, we first get upon safe historical foot- 
prints. With cautious tread he advances over the delicate ground 
of political changes, and the wars with the Volscians and 
others, in which the commons saw their opportunity for terms 
with the burgher citizens. The pressure of debt from time to time ; 
the agrarian laws; the transfer of the election of Tribunes from 
the “ Comitia centuriata” to the “ tributa”; the political changes 
which followed the downfall of the Decemvirate, and were con- 
sequent on the Valerian laws (p. 59), are noted by Mr. Collins in 
the spirit of an historian, though the element of romance in his 
nature must have constantly pleaded with him to let the constitu- 
tion take its chance, so long as he could make picturesque narrative 
out of the deeds of the Furii and Fabii, of Camillus and Cin- 
cinnatus. Still he is ever alive to the byplays and byplots of the 
main history ; and in the case of the traitor e of Falerii 
whom Camillus handed over to his pupils for summary vengeance, 
he adopts all the story, except the hero’s rhetorical speech (which 
is Livy all over), and quotes the criticism of M. Taine :—“ Le pauvre 
pédagogue a trouvé son maitre: il écoute une lecon de rhétorique, 
avant d’étre reconduit la ville de la maniére que chacun sait.” 

As under Mr. Collins’s guidance we glide through Livy’s pic- 
turesque pages, we are bidden to pause now and then to note the 
dramatic quaiitications of this or that family historiographer, thanks 
to whom are probably due for the version extant of the disaster at 
Allia or the sack of Rome by the Gauls; and he is ever scrupulous 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, after the manner of the more 

hilosophic student of history. But at the same time he does ample 
Justice to the style, genius, and peculiarities of his author, as in 
the case of the devotion of Decius, or of “ the Convention of Caudium 
so memorable for the blow that fell on Rome” in the Caudine Forks. 
When, after a brief chapter to account for the lost Decade, we are 
introduced to the Second Punic War and the campaigns of Hannibal 
in Italy, the tule is told yet more graphically. Hannibal’s dream (of 
which, by the way, the account in the 3rd vol. of Arnold’s Rome 
might have been quoted); the fight at the Ticino, the defeat at 
Thrasymenus, the crushing blow at Cann, where the bushel of 
geld rings from the fingers of slain Roman knights is paralleled in 
a note by the 4,000 gilt spurs gathered from the bodies of French 
knights slain by the Flemings at “the Battle of Spurs”; the turn 
of the tide that began at Capua, and fatally ebbed at Metaurus— 
all these details succeed one another in a narrative lively, rapid, 
and unbroken, no thread of importance being omitted, and the 
texture of the whole artistically woven. 

If there is less of interest in Mr. Church’s volume about Ovid 
the reason may be that every schoolboy knows much about him; 
and those who want to know more “ will grudge if they be not 
satisfied.” There is a mystery about him, “ like the personality of 
the man in the iron mask, the authorship of Junius’s letters,” or, 
we might add, the cause of the quarrel between Lord and Lady 
Byron; and on this mystery Mr. Church can throw no new light, 
though he may recite the pros and cons, and record the one point 
of identity between Corinna and Julia, that both had lost much of 
their hair by the use of dyes for making dark tresses blond. In regard 
to this vexed question Mr. Church admits his indebtedness to an 
exhaustive paper of Dr. Dyer’s in the Classical Museum ; and he is 
probably on the right tack when he surmises that the poet’s sin 
was having helped (and helped to conceal) the younger Julia’s 
amour with Silanus, though the poet’s own laxness, whether of 
life or writings, might suggest some bolder intrigue, wherein he 
was a principal rather than an accomplice. 

As to the sketch of Ovid's life which prefaces the account of 
his works, it may be said at once that it takes account of all its 
main data—his a family ; his training for the bar, not so 
much marred by his “ lisping in numbers” as to prevent him from 
qualifying for one or two offices which needed a little | know- 
ledge—among them that of “ triumvir capitalis,” a cross between a 
police magistrate and an under-sheriff; his wives, as many as 
Milton’s; his circle of friends of like pursuits, the chief amo 
these being Propertius, whom his smoother strains were destin 
to eclipse, and the younger Macer, with whom he visited Asia 
Minor and the Troad. Gallus, too, whom Virgil has celebrated 
in two eclogues, and his contemporaries in song, are brought 
in with the remark that Ovid “was cast, so to speak, in a 
larger mould and made of stronger stuff” than most of them. 
They were consumed early by their own fiery and passionate 
verse, which had a more genuine ring than Ovid’s smoother song. 
“ Ovid was more master of himself. Nor was his intellectual life 


_ limited to the expression of passion. His mind was braced by the 


severe studies that produced the ‘Transmutations’ and the 
‘Calendar.’ With a stronger, more practical, more varied in- 


| tellect went along the more yg | physical frame.” A parallel 
rie 


to this contrast of Ovid with his f-lived and more earnest 
predecessors is s ted in the contrast between Shakspeare, 
sturdy and healthful of soul and frame, and Marlowe and Greene, 
8 of Ovidalong wi , whose wide human s thies 
His elegies from exile only express the interested pretence of 
one. Mr. Church has written nothing truer of him than that 
“his loves have none of the fervour of Propertius, nor the 
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tenderness of Tibullus.” Corinna’s is not to be com- 
pared with Lesbia’s sparrow; and the “ Elegy on Tibullus” is 
more valuable as material for too scanty biographies than as 
a sample of pathos, thrown in amongst the coarse and question- 
able subject-matter of his loves, One really notable point of 
interest in the “ Art of Love,” as Mr. Church has shown, is his 
allusion, by way of precepts for the fair, to Roman games of 
chance. In the space of a we are reminded of the Roman 


“ dice” (tessarze), ‘ dibs,” or bones (tali), fox and geese (latrunculi), 
and mon (“ fifteen lines”)—see p. 38. It is just these pic- 
of 


tures man manners, and a number of exquisite + that 
make it worth while to read through Ovid's pages of undisguised 
a word of regret 


— the love-poems, from which (wi 
that we have no space to rehabilitate the Epistles) one turns to 
the ter works, the Metamorphoses and the Fasti—the one 
Ovid's nearest approach to-an epic; the other his book of ritual 
and antiquarian lore. Both are remarkable achievements. In the 
former, besides vast reading and research, there is evidence of 
consummate skill in the poet’s arrangement and connexion of the 
threads of his transformations, and in the ingenuity of his transition 
from one tale to another. In the latter it shows a master’s art to 
be able, without inducing weariness, to discuss in “longs and 
shorts ” the etymology of the Agonalia, Februa, and of the months 
March and April, or the history of the growth of sacrifice and 
of purification (lustratio). Mr. Church is unlucky in having had 
few English translators of the Fasti of whom to avail himself. 
For Ovid's Metamorphoses he has had recourse to Mr. King, whom 
he might have varied with samples of Sandys and Golding. But 
why has he given the legend of the Fabian keeping garrison on the 
Oremera in prose? why told the quaint story of Anna Perenna’s 
festival otherwise thanin rhyme? True, he givesthe pith of the latter 
legend about Dido’s deified “old maid” sister, and her trick upon 
Mars, who had persuaded her to an assignation for him 
with Minerva. But it might have been told in verse by Mr. 
Church, or, failing that, in a version by John Taylor, of Livernool 
(1839), the finish of which we offer to our readers :— 

He said. Her promises the god betray, 

And still prolong his hope with sly delay. 

When he more eager pressed, “ You’ve won,” she said, 

“ The timid hand of the reluctant maid.” 

The joyful god prepares the nuptial bower 

And waits impatient for the happy hour. 

Thither with measured steps is Anna led, 

The marriage veil enfolds oe downcast head. 

Mars seeks a kiss ; on his astounded eyes 

The aged Anna’s reverend wrinkles rise. 

The baffled god feels, in alternate change, 

Now burning shame, now impotent revenge ; 

The lover’s transports Anna’s laughter move, 

Ne’er did aught more amuse the Queen of Love. 

Hence they old jokes and scurril songs reveat, 

And she exults on Mars to’ve palmed a cheat.—Ov. Fast. iii. 

In parting from Mr. Church’s Ovid and Mr. Collins’s Livy we 

have to thank the former for an apt criticism or compliment upon 
the style and language of both these Latin classics. ‘ No one,” 
he says, “has ever discovered any Ponticisms in Ovid. They are 
probably as imaginary as is the ‘ Paduanism’ which some superfine 
critics of antiquity discovered in Livy.” We hope that these two 
little books will lead many English readers to a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the original authors. 


THE SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER.* 
"s Daughter is in the same style as Israel Mort, 


1 which we lately had to commend, but we cannot say 
that it impresses us so favourably. The one is a sensational 
story of a coal-mine, the other a sensational story of the sea, 
and the hero of each patches up a family vendetta by falling 
in love with the daughter of his father’s bitter enemy. But in 
Israel Mort, although sensation reaches the agony point, the plot 
has been carefully thought out and put together; the studies of 
character are cleverly, and sometimes delicately, conceived, while 
the whole book strikes an outsider as showing a sound tech- 
nical knowledge of its subject. The most obvious defects of 
The Shipowner’s iter are perhaps sufficiently explained by 
the story of its pecan as the author relates it in his 
face. The novel came out originally in a religious serial ; 
it was subsequently altered, rewritten, and rechristened, and 
now it appears, in a three-volume form, as a contribution to the 
cs of the Plimsoll agitation. We have every sympathy 

with Mr. Plimsoll’s efforts, but our sympathy is scarcely strong 
enough to overcome a prejudice founded on melancholy experience 
against novels which are written with a p . Professed par- 
tisanship defeats its objects. Arguments go for very little when 
they are based on thrilling illustrations that may be borrowed 
from the fancy; and it is even worse from the artistic point of 
view when the teaching by way of parable rests upon an un- 
natural concentration of faets. What might have been Mr. 
Saunders’s most telling points have been repeatedly anticipated by 
disclosures in speeches, and letters, and examinations tates a 
Royal Commission ; and, although he tells us that he is indebted 
for some of his effects to veracious narratives of actual actors in 
the incidents, yet the strange combination of remarkable coinci- 
dences puts a strain on our credulity. We are ready to give him 


* The Shipowner’s Daughter. John Saunders, Author of “ Abel 
Drake’s Wife.” &c. Tinsley Brothers TRA 


great credit for extreme industry in collecting his materials. We 
assume, for instance, that he must have taken considerable pai 
in studying the character of the navigation of the Bristol Channel ; 
and it is evident that he has paid a visit to Cardiff, that he might 
make the description of that port realistic. Conscientious labour 
of the kind may make his matter more solid, but not necessarily 
readable. Much of the time is passed at sea, and Mr. Saunders’s 
sea sketches have little of the salt-water flavour. We believe him 
to be far too honest to impose on us when he sends his mariners 
into the rigging to shake out a reef or clew up a sail, and we can- 
not doubt that they are doing the correct thing in the circum- 
stances. But we are sensible of how much is wanting when we 
weigh him in comparison with Chamier, Marryat, “Tom Cringle,” 
who was a landsman by the way, Armstrong, or any of those 
naval writers who have made themselves something of a classical 
reputation. 

John Humphrey, the surviving partner in the firm of Humphrey 
Brothers, is something worse and s than the typical 
shipowner y Mr. Plimsoll. ow it comes about 
that a man in many ways so respectable should have made his 
conscience so callous is a standing puzzle to us. He is a most 
tender and affectionate father, and his only daughter Eve is 
a model of gentle virtue. Her innocent confidence in him 
ought to be a perpetual stinging reproach, for he is by no 
means wanting in the finer sensibilities, and originally was an 
honest man of business. But since the death of his brother, 
John has been letting himself drift into a trade in whole- 
sale murder, as he began to, suffer from his too adventurous 
speculations. He has been picking up crazy old craft cheap, 
patching them up, and sending them to sea again. Of course he 
has taken every precaution to protect himself against possible loss, 
and the fierce rivalry of competing underwriters has been playing 
into his hands. If his ships come home, good and well; he has 
made a fair profit on the voyage. If they go to the bottom, 
his forethought secures him consolation; for he has insured not 
only the vessel and its freight, but has allowed a magnificent 
margin for speculative profits. It is true that local scandal has 
been whispering about him. But the strange thing is that he has 
a shred of character left, considering the number of ships he has 
lost, the variety of accomplices he is obliged to employ, and the 
numerous captains and seamen who have been involuntarily let 
into his secrets. He has a couple of building-yards. One of 
these is at Bristol, and the nature of the work that is per- 
formed there is by no means such as he would care to 
submit to inspection. But the other yard, which is under his 
immediate eye, and within a short stroll of his handsome suburban 
residence, is a den of shameless iniquity. No wonder that the gates 
are jealously closed against intruders, and that the master makes a 
pet of the savage watchdog. We are only surprised that he should 
venture to go so far in the way of tinkering his floating coftins, 
when so many of his hands, who are also his neighbours, must 
know the purpose and consequences of their every-day work. 
Given a scoundrel who has somehow secured mysterious silence 
as to his infamous proceedings, and we can understand that it may 
seem worth his while to deal in wholesale death for the sake of 
amassing a fortune. We can understand that Mr. Humphrey’s 
foreman Bloggs, who is trading on his master’s secrets, and also 
making money fast, should keep his own counsel; although 
even Bloggs to think that his master was going somewhat 
too far, when he could run a knife into the bottom of a ship that 
was to be sent out on a voyage across the world. But we 
can scarcely conceive that any bribe of ordinary wages would have 
sufficed to silence all the men ina yard, when they knew that so 
great a percentage of the ships they sent out were in the habit of 
going straight to the bottom. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Humphrey has no special misgivings, 
although the movement that has been set on foot against 
shipowners of his stamp does give him some general uneasi- 
ness. But we are assured in the opening chapters of what 
we should have surmised in any case, that certain, if slow, retri- 
bution is in store for him. A mysterious stranger is on watch 
about his house, and examining the doings in his yard through a 
telescope. As the stranger can tell the quality of workmanship 
and timber on an inspection conducted under such unfavourable 
circumstances, it may be assumed that he is young and enjoys ex- 
cellent eyesight. And he is young, in fact, and good looking and 
attractive. Lve, the only child of the shipowner, fallsin love with 
him at first sight, being encouraged to do so by the fervent but re- 
spectful admiration ofthe unknown. This Mr. Fanshaw, however, does 
not let passion interfere either with business or animosity. He will 
not break bread under Mr. Humphrey's roof, but he makes his way 
into his ship-yard to get a nearer view of the Polar Star, then 
lying on the slips. The Polar Star is being repaired on the eco- 
nomical principles so forcibly explained by Mr. Plimsoll in his 
book on Our Seamen. Planks are taken out and renewed when 
they are actually crumbling into touchwood, but others are left 
which are in scarcely better condition. Cheap metal, liable to 
corrode, is ex to contact with the salt water, and the layers 
of planking are bolted together by those sham rivets which are 
familiarly known as “ devils.” The hypocritical craft is concealed 
under bright sheathing and embellished with paint and gilding ; 
and although she is miserably found in the way of sea eae 
makes a very gallant effect in the eyes of Eve when she glides 
down the river to the wharf where she is to load. Of course she 
is overloaded. Men run from her, and have to be replaced at 
the last moment. The captain. remonstrating, is ordered to resign 
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his command athis peril, and in the correspondence between him and 
his owner, Mr. Humphrey commits an imprudence that is incon- 
ceivable in a man of his shrewd and calculating temperament. He 
writes a threatening letter, which contains most damning evidence 
as to his mode of conducting his business; a document which he 
bey J tries to recover, and which materially influences the course 
stor 
The rest of the novel turns on the history of this Polar 
t, and to come. The ship has as many lives 
asa cat, and the remarkable coincidences connected with it are 
almost as numerous as its lives. Fanshaw, who has onaeh 
as a seaman in keen pursuit of the knowledge that is to bring Mr. 
Humphrey to justice, discovers that the Polar Star is in reality the 
Good Intent, a vessel that was supposed to have been broken up 
long before, and it was the Good Intent which had cost him the 
lives of his ts, when she 
China seas in his childhood, owing to . Humphrey's 
criminal cupidity. Thanks to a strange eomplication of 
circumstances, and the tortuous deliberations of Mr. Humphrey's 
inventive mind, Fanshaw becomes captain of this ship of his enemy’s 
in which he had been nearly drowned asa boy. But the two are 
brought by fate into still closer relations. Humphrey and his 
cherished — ship as passengers on hoard the Polar Star at 
Hong Kong, for the homeward voyage; their plans being ulti- 
mately for them by Fanshaw, who carries them off forci- 
bly, just as Humphrey’s mind had misgiven him at the last 
moment, and he had resolved to go ashore again rather than risk 
somuch. The mysterious destiny which has so busy through 
the book brings the Polar Star on a coral reef, as nearly as possi- 
ble at the precise spot on which as the Good Intent she had so 
nearly left her bones. The crew with the take to their 
boats, and after making a circular cruise in the neighbour 
waters and going through extreme privations, find themselves 
at the very point they started from, and again embark on the 
irrepressible old ship. Once more she is saved by throwing the 
‘0 overboard, so as to lighten her for recrossing the reefs which 
enclose her; but it is only to go down off the entrance to Aden 


harbour, after prolonging the miseries of the Humphreys and her 
people, days and weeks of most terrible suffering. 
It must be owned that, congidering Mr. Humphrey loves his 


darling daughter almost as much as himself, he has been put through 
torture enough by Mr. Fanshaw to satisfy any amount. of justice. 
But if the story ihad been less extravagantly unnatural, the conduct 
of Fanshaw would have been simply revolting. It is true that he 
has been brooding over the death of his parents, which he attributes 
altogether to Humphrey. We must remember that his legitimate 
indignation has been kept alive by a strengthening conviction that 
the shipowner remains a hardened and impenitent offender. But 
taking into account the generous nature attributed to him, and the 
fact the story was originally written for a religious periodical, 
and abounds in pious moralizing and verses from Seripture, we 
think that Fanshaw might have recalled the text, “ 

is mine, I will repay !” It was conceivable that after he knew 
himself beloved by Eve, and ——- he felt that her father 
through her beneficent influence might be brought to a better state 
of acting and thinking, he should still persevere in his pre- 
vious intention of going on board one of his ships as a spy or 
informer. That might be honourably explained by his resolution 
to save the lives of the sailors which were being imperilled in Mr. 
Humphrey’s rotten fleet. But putting the woman he professed to 
love to slow torture ape father, and risking the lives of 
both when it rested with him to save them, was nothing short of 
simple atrocity; and if the repentant Humphrey blessed his 
tormentor’s union with Eve, and subsequently spoke of his son-in- 
law in the highest terms, we can only imagine that the old gentle- 
man’s intellect must have been shattered by the horrible sufferings 
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22 feet; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ RY, 


xion,” “House of Caiaphas,” &c. &c., at ‘the DO 

SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP of £100 open to Students who have 

not entered at any Metropolitan Medical School will be offered for competition on Septem- 
ber 27. Subjects: Chemistry, Botany. ey iysies. An EXHIBITION of £50, in the 
same Subjects, and one of £40 in the subjects of Preliminary Education, open to Students who 
have entered at the Hospital in October, will be competed for im For poaticnions aoply. 
Hos; 


rsonally ear letter, to the WARDEN OF THE COLLEGB, St. 
St. THOMAS'’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, West- 


minster Bridge, S.E._The MEDICAL SESSION for 1876 and 1877 will COMMENCE 
on Monday. 2, 1876, on which occasion an ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. 


Octo! 
FRANCIS MASON, at Four o'Clock. 
Gentlemen are informed that the Admission Fees to Practice and to all the Lectures may be 


paid in one of two ways: 
Ist. One Hundred Guineas, peid on entitle a Student to unlimited attendance. 


entrance, 
2nd. Payment by Three instalmenta, namely, of £40 at the inning of the first yeer, 
240 at the st the beginning of the 


£40 at the inning of the second year, and £30 

attendance. 
Syociat Entrine be made to Course of Lectures, or to the Practice; and a 
m ified Scale of Feve is arranged Students entering in their 


sequent year. 
Any further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
CLASSES are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year, for the convenience of 
Gentlemen who are preparing for Matriculation Examination af the Univeraty of Lesion 
une, 
1. Classics, French—Malcolm Laing, M.A., Trin. Coll, 
2. English, Modern G hy and ki lish History—W . J.C , M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
3. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy —The Rev. Bell, late Fellow of St. 


Chemistry. F.C. 

Course of Piet Month, £10 106, The Clase is not confined to Students of the 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.8. 
Botany—The Rev. G. Hens! by .A. Cantab., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 


which Fanshaw made him endure and Compazatine Moore, M.D,, Cantab., Lecturer on Compara- 
Mechanical atural Graham, M.A., Trin, Coll. Dublin, Demonstrator 
of the to-othere, £10 10s. Fee for any Single Subject, £3 3e. 
NOTICE. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The FIRST. 
We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- SESSION will begin on Tuesday, October 10,157 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
and Drawing, Modern, and 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SarurDAY Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonss, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Srevans, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. ‘International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the Sarurpay ReEvrew may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornsermremam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 
The SaturDaY Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 


Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


ts of Students fitting themselves for Manufacturing, Chemieal. Mining, Engi 
Classes and the Laboratory Work. ; 
pan Camis: Laboratory will be e provided with the best Feeney will be Open 
er strator. Several 
Schola ships will be open for Competition in the first week of October, ry detailed Prospectus 
rt ready. 
wine, Bristol Medical Schoo 1 has been affliated with the College, and will commence the 
te: ion on 
The College, with the exception of the Medical Classes, will be open: te Students of both 
For apply to 


sexes. information 

NOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 
London._The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION will begin. on Monday, Qotober 2 

Prospect uses may be had ow application. J 


TMPEDIMENTS of SPEECH.—The Rew ALEX. J. D. 


D'ORSEY, B.D.. Leeturer on ‘ic. Reading § im King’s College, London, 
will visit Leeds on 18th, Huddersfield on 19>, Manc Liverpool on 2lat, and:will 
resume his 


Mi 
London work at 13 Prince's Square, W.., on 30th. 


NIVERSITY¥ EDUCATION 
CAVENDISH COLLEGE, Cambridge.—_The EXAMINATION for the admission of 
Students next Term will be held on Thursday, 
Messrs, Eadena & Knowles, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


12.— Address, THE care of 
prust for carrying on the NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 


September 14, 
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CHURCH of ENGLAND INCUMBENTS’ SUSTENTA- 
TION FUND. 
Trustees. 
His Grace the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of LORNE, K.T., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord SELBURNE. 


il. 
Hon. the Earl of Wharn- 


The Right Hon. Lord Selborn 

The Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, M.P. 

The Very Kev. the Prolocutor of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 


Canterbury 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. 
His Grace tee Duke 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. The Hon.and Very Rey. the Prolocutor 
The Right Hon. of Harrow! anes rassey 

K.G. J. G. Talbot, Esq., 


The object of this Fund & 4 oa that no Incumbent of the Church of England shall 
have less than £200 a year. ator Benefices, there are nearly 4,000 below £200 a year, 
In 1875-6, 57 Benefices were bh. and the sum of £18.158 scoured. to them 5 i. perpetuity. 
When the account for 1876-7 is S aeally ‘closed, it is d that have been 

ented, and a sum not much below the average of the first “pap ong (which included 

and d of the two previous years) secured to 
Unexpected legal difficulties having prevented the between this 
Fund and the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, the Lane Her tne F Fund have only to leave to 
the Curates’ Augmentation Fund its distinct work, to which it would appear to be limited by 
the terms its aiding the clergy, and devote themselves, as hereto- 
jess 


fore, to the value than £200 a year. ‘They d as of 
y importance the ion of these by further permanent endowment, 

and this will continue to be their first care. But as the \ work: of Cag teagan will necessarily 
require many oes os opportunity should 
be given to su’ to appropriate their contributions, if they Ne uid wish to do so, to a 
ph branch of the F ‘und, to be established with the view of epg annual grants, renew- 

ear by B wards the augmentation of the incomes o: benefices as are avove 
mentioned, hureh vf England Incumbents’ Sustentation wil therefore consist in 


of Benefices under £200 a year. 
Annual grants, out of contributions which may be lly appropriated for the 


tog Fund the two b will be tioned, and it will be 
te to either or both of ' In the absence of any direction 
ot tions will be applied to the 


sé 


Forms of Application may be from ones of the Diocesan Secre- 
taries, or from the SECRETARY, 4 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


issions Aid Society, writes to the 


y calls ), the 
Missionaries in that region, would 
ite Secretary, the Rev. HENRY Ton at the 


less, be address, "The Missionaries would, doutt: 


Missions Aid Society, 
18 Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 


COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley 
Incorporated by y Royal Charter, I 1853. for the General Education of Ladies 


Street, 


Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
The College CLASSES will open for the Michaelmas Ter:n on Thursday, October 5. 
Classes in Greek -— Conversation in Modern Languages. Individual instruction | in Vocal and 
Boarders received by Miss WooD, on the College premises. lwo 
for “Girls between Fourteen and Sixteen, and the Arnott Scholarship for Girls 
7 for § and for New 
x Secu may be had on application to the 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— 
Higher COURSES of LECTURES, for Adults, will be given during the Michaelmas 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Hazley Street, W. 


For GIRLS under Fourteen. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 

The will Re-open for the Michaelmas Term on Thursday, September 2. 
SE application to the Lady Resident, Mise Gove. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE, 115 Gloucester Terrace, 
e 
The JUNIOR TERM RM begins September 16. 
The SENIOR TERM November 1. 


for nearly Eight years in a first-class 

w., a for ¥ our and Seven years in families of the hi 

settled at Hanover to receive FOUR YOUNG TATE 
assured of the comforts of a Christian home and refin y: 

scientious attention will be paid to their education in Musie and the German and French 


Languages. The t of Hanover, four 

Poo walk from the rences — ilies will be 
Bond, Regents Park, Prospectuses on ap by 


D ° V_E R & 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 


liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
~~" ae om ‘en to Fifteen Guineas per annum. Board in the Head-Masters’ 


Phe College wil KE ‘RE-OPEN on September 
HEaD-MA4sTER, or the SECRETARY, 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


CHARDSTOCK COLLEGE, CHARD, Dorset.—Head-Master, 


aust” H. M. ROBINSON, M.A. {late late of Chigwell). assisted by Graduates in High 
Special preparation for Publie School Scholarships and the Universities. A depart- 
ment ae 5 next Term, m, under the Head- Master, for delicate and peed —— The entire 
charge taken of Indian and Colonial Children, for whom the perfect arran, me com - 
and healthy near the sea are sulted. aod 
‘ext Term begins Septe: 

THE WESTERN COLLEGE, _ Brighton. — 
PORTER F.C.P.—Thorough for the 
blic Schools and Universities, the Naval and Military specalwivant d Civil Service 
and for mercial Li for th 
on ap) to 

the PRuxcip. 

EDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire.— 


ow well known for interest in Edueation. lew Cubicles, Lavatories, and Fives- 

ve thy. Head-Master—Rev. F. SPPENSTALL, for 103 ‘years Head- 

Grammar School, Cambridge. Twenty-three of Mr. HEPPENSTALL'S old Pupils 

at the University, of whom Seven or or 
apply to the HEAD-MasTER. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, | Berks (Six Miles from Oxford), 
ded 1563. Rebuilt 1870. 


The attention of Parents is i Ry > 
A Public School Training is ¢ ven. with every 5 ata 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to Rev. E. SUMMERS, “Head Master. 
FRENCH and GERMAN.—HALBRAKE SCHOOL, New 


Wandsworth, S.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen years Assistant-Master at 'Belathen 


ite cost. 


College. and for ten years Master of one of the College Tg a receives 
BOARDERS, Exceptional advantages are given for learning MOD. guages. rin 


is always spoken in the house. New Wandsworth a on hign ground, and is one 
most healthy suburbs of London. Terms 50 to 60 Guin’ 


SCHOOL.—TEN EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£40 to £20 a year) to be competed for September 2%. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen anda half. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxturd. as preferred, in Classics or 
Mathematics. ‘Terms: with Nomination, Clergymen's Sons. 50 Guineas, Laymen's, 60; ban 
10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HEaD-MAsTER, Rossall Schoo 


GERMANY. —INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION in con- 

nexion with the ROYAL COLLEGES (attended by the Sons of the Crown Prince of 
shores h German. French,and English private Tuition by Graduates, 
and a refined Engl lish home.—Prospectus, with highest references, ot . SAURE, M.A., 
Cassel, who will be at the Langham Hotel, London, trom October 1 till 20, 


HE Rey. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 
PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, at ‘Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 
Berks. Terms, Eighty Guineas. 


W OOLWICH, LINE, and C.S. EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 
Dr. HUGHES, Rallng, w. v. (Wrangler, Camb.), will commence his NEXT TERM in 
September, and has a few Vacanei 


fg GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 
—_ ready for Boarders. At the fog revision (Christmas, 1875). there were 26 Boys 
s School at the University, of whom 21 had obtained 5 
at Ry as zespective Colleges. Open Scholarships at Christ's and St. Cath 
at Trinity have just been obtained. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


Sc ARBOROUGH (South Cliff)—PRIVATE TUITION and 


Comfortable Home for TEN PUPILS, by a married CLERGYMAN of twenty years’ 
caperience. Masters attend. One Vacancy. Inclusive Perms, 70, 80, or 99 Guineas per year.— 
ess, Rev. GEO. POOLE, 29 Prince of Wales ‘Terrace, Scarborough. 


RIGHTON.—Rev. F. J. NELLEN, B.A. (Scholar, Camb. ), 
prepares TWENTY BOYS for the Public Schools, Terms from 70 Guineas. Eight 
Scholarships gained lately without cram or extra work.—Address, 4 Belmont. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon., assisted by a H and a oat staff of’ Teachers, 


for the Universities and oe lat the last N 
xaminations of the Line. 


&C., 
ry 


RIVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN, residing in a 

favourite Coast Town on the estuary of the Clyde, receives Two or Three PUPILS 
reparing i Civil Service, or other Similar examination. ferences on application to 
LERICUS Dumbar ,N.B. Terms 1¢0 Guineas. 


MEN TONE.—An experienced TUTOR, who to poss the 
WINTER at MENTONE, is prepared to take charge of One or Two PILS.— 
Address, B.A., 3 Wesley Street, Barnsley, Yorks. 


BERWICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP ef the above School will be VACANT at Christmas. The Election wilt take 
early in October next.—Particulars may be obtained from the CLERK 
wensdowne, Berwick-on-T weed. 


AN N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, familiar with Spain and the 
anguage, wishes to take charge of a YOUTH for a TOUR through SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL Soitie the Winter Months. To those desirous of studying the antiquities of 
these countries this would prove an re le. 2) —— The highest references given and 
required._Address, ALHAMBRA, case of Warneonus. Bookseller, Kemp Town, Brighton. 


GENTLEMAN, accustomed ‘to Travel, and who has been 
years resident in the Australian Colonies, would ‘be glad to take charge of a 


DELICATE” YOUTH for a TOUR of One or Two Years through Australia and New 
Zealand. The highest references will be given.—Apply to G. D. GOULD, Esq., 4 East Parade, 


of the TRUSTEES, 


RAVELLING ENGAGEMENT, or to the EAST, WANTED 
a by a ee. Speaks French and German; Sketches.— Address, Dasa, Deacon's, 


| ITTLE GIRL.—A LADY, residing in a beautiful situation, 

with Grounds of Twelve Acres, ana having the services of a first-rate Tutor and 
Governess, desires to receive One or Pwo LITTLE GIRLS of family to share expenses. In- 
struction in Latin, French, German, Music, &e., as desired. Terms, including Riding Lessons, 
£100 a year No Giri having been at a school can be received.—For particulars, apply, by 
letter, addressed 654 ** Midland Counties Herald " Office, Birmingham. 


Youn OUNG LADIES in want of a COMFORTABLE HOME.— 

hree Sisters, who have left the schoolroom, can be received in a Gentleman's 
‘Family i in the ee of Hampshire ; % good House, in a healthy country village, with man: 
other advantages. e Brother might t also be taken during Vacations. Good referenees w: 
be given and at sal ddress, J care of Miss Yonge, ( e, Winch 


O PUBLISHERS.—E. TUCKER, for many years connected 
vith open to RE-ENGAGEMENT.—‘Address, 5 Richmond 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hiil, 


Physician—Dzx. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. vor Invalidsand those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Majls to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
eir Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice ever 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland avery 
ices, 122 Leadenhalf Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful sneer. 


Appoiatments perfeet ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d'hdte 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


i 
of Art. 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GRUTESQUE, and ECCENTKIC MONOGRAMS art! 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stam 
Relief, and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver. and Colours, in the — Sty. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
_ DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WA TCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory,Greenwich. 
ESTABLISHED MORE TITIAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
ANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despors & WuEELER), 
own manu: also of t st Forei, jork.—9 assage, leading from 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row. — 


5 
| 
| 

| 
| 
! 
| 
= 
Thi to make a strong APPEAL on behalf of the Fund, and to ask | - — 
t, by way either of individual subscriptions, or of contributions 
from the offertory, as well as for donations. If the annual eontributions to the Fund average 
@ single pound only from eaeh parish, an income of £14,000 would be secured, which, as 
| ds. 
— 


(UM 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
Instituted a.p. 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 

There NO SH ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
INSURED, the RETURNS on POLICIES of FIVE YEAKS'’ STANDING and UP- 
WARDS oie with few exceptions, 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies. 

NO POLICY HOLDER is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund £1,627, 146 
Annual Income 225,290 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. B. "BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


Li jEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 
antici ia their stri 
(December, 1871) of this Society. Thus : ee ee 
The “ Seventeen Offices” Table of was employed throughout. 
The future rate of sagen obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
Ey = whole ** Loading” was reserved for future Experses and Profits (see Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE 


SOCIETY. 


OFFICE. 
The next Bonus will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


pu 1x FIRE OFFICE, 
AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal boss Settlements. 
Insurances d in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVE 
JoUN BROOMFIELD.” } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CARACAS.— COCOA. 
most delicious and valuable articl 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLL. 
NINE Prize MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. — ELLISS RUTHIN 
WATERS.—CRYSTAL SFRINGS. —Soda. Potass, Se and, for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON” RUTH ” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. Fit 18 & SON, ~ Ruthin, 
North Wales. London Agents: W. Bast & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 


PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


SINE. See Name on Label. ay recommended by tho Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE. at 3s., 5s.. and 98.; pr NGES, 2s. 6d. =e ; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
id 6s. 1 and POWDER. in 1 oz, Bottles, at 5s. I Ghetntets. and the Manufac- 


an 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row. Russell lesen. London. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
GOUT. The best tf of the HEADACHE, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and Of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUPIES SELEC? LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTIOE. 


New and completgly Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CERCULAR, 
containing al all the leading 8 of General Interest, of the past and present Seasons, is now 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free on application. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. — 
NOTICE.—A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEA! ge CATALOGUE of Surplus 
—— of recent Books withdrawn from the Library fur Sdle, at greatly reduced prices, i Hoes, ie now now 
ready for delivery. This Catalogue contains an unusuall Selection of figher 
in History, hy. ‘Pravel dventure, and the Hig of 
Fiction, and is especi ly and S 
Institutions, and other large of ‘Modern 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY m y-4 be obtained, 

with the least possible delay. all Subscribers to MANCHESTER sR 

BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s ¥ Walk from 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 Cheapside. 


pH ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Ww. 
s from One Guinea to any according to the supply supply required, All 
the New ks , English, French, and German, immediately on publication 
with Lists of New postfree. 
* urplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANA. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


— 2 WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—~NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance dees not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 


At5S cent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
Sa and Approved Bills ereent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases etfected i jk and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, end the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay rand Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Baking Business and Money Ageney, British and Indian, 


‘ J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 

(August 13,1870) on 40 Chronometers bart for annual competition, ‘*M.F.DENT’S 
isthe we have ever had on trial."__M. NT Wet Clock Maker 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. + original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to aelect from. 
eS lustrated priced ¢ with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, sad'2 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windowor other 

CLARE CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin 


NOTICE. —SALE of MINTON’S CHINA.—MORTLOCKS 
beg to state in consequenee of have dev the house,30 Orchard 
Street, to their Surplus Stock, some of which is old-fashioned and slightly im 
ices are quite nominal. —pne "Pottey Gallet, 203 and 204 Oxford Street ; 36 and 31 Orchard 
treet; 2 Granville Place, Pi ortman Square, 


BULAN KETS for the POOR, direct from ony Mills, at manu- 
facturing prices. HUDSON BROTHERS receive Orders up to Friday in each week 
for Ten Pairs upwards. 20 per cent. saved ; List by return Mail —58 Cheapside, xo Cc. 


TLLS' BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 

rm the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE 

OUNCE PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a red Ant | Fac-simile of that 
used for the Two Ounce Packets. Holborn Via uct. London, E.C., and Bristol. 


A REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE’S LIME JUICE 
CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effervescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling 
a refreshing, or blended with Spirite it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, 
sustaining exertion and and Lgxsremeay wholesome. Soldeverywhere. Purchasers should be careful 
JUICE CORDIAL, all others being Imitations. 
‘Wholenle Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


K INAH A N’S LL WHISK Y. 
KINAHAN & CO. find that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great. They think 1t will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL. 

“I have very fully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured. and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

2 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF . 
EA & PE RINS’ SAUCE 


which aso cotenbatos to deceive the eae LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NE 
LABEL. bearing their Signature, ** LEA & RINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 
ot WO ORCEST *ERSHIR RE SAUCE after thie’ ve d without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Ou 

y. Retail, by ers in Sauces throughout the World.— November 1874. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
E SAFURDAY eevirw are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
Io. 74075 % 81, 88, 91, 192, 265, and 559 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


Now ready, large type, Sve. 1s. 6d. 


-BULGARIAN HORRORS, and the QUESTION of 


the EAST. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P. 
*,* A Cheap Edition, price 6d. is also published. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rey. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. 


Now ready, in fep, 8vo. with 4 Maps, price 9d. 


HE RISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of PARLIA- 
MENT, from the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 1215-1485. 
By Jamzs Row .ky, Professor of English Histery at the New Bristol College. 


London, Loxemans & Co, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF MADEMOISELLE MOBI. 
On Wednesday, the 27th instant, in Two volumes, crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student in the Reign 
of Terror. By the ‘Author of ** Mademoiselle Mori.” 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST : for OCTOBER 5.— 


hg ag ie to be reviewed, Id be sent at once to the Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. WILLIAMS & ‘Norcars, Henrietta Street, — t Garden, W.C. 


JESUIT Few snd Pen in OXFORD.—See THE BUILDER 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


(THE LAST ACT: being the FUNERAL RITES of NATIONS 
&e.” 


London: WILLIAM TeG@ & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; post free, 3s. 9d. 
HE TEETH, and HOW to SAVE THEM. By L. P. 


MernepirH, M.D, D.D.S. This is not advertisement seeking for , but a 
really useful are, specially for all who have the care of children, and for those of 


Tondon : WILLIAM Trao@ & Co., Paneras Lane, Cheapside. 


Crown 8vo. eloth, 6s. ; half-bound, 7s. 
(THE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and TECHNICAL 
TERMS used in Philosophy, Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, and Trades. 
By W. Bucuanan. New and Editien, with Supplement, by JAMES A. SMITH. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG & Ce., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Post 8vo. with 4 Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A., cloth, 6s." 


CABRLETON'S (Ww) TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
pPEASANTRY._ New Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections, an Intaoduction, 
ae The Library Edition, with all the Original Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 15s. may still be 


London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Th d, 1s,6d.; free, 1s.8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 


mplete Directory of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Ph om 
Cases in Sian of their nefarious practices. 


te has done hi: k well. We advise the chase these * ~~ neal 
Sikes disgusting tribe of cham doctors are Dilloned and their their doings related.” 
London : BAILLIZRE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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THE TURKISH ATROCITIES IN BULGARIA. 


ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
IN A PAMPHLET FORM, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 
Price One Shilling, 


THE LETTERS 


OF THE 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER 


THE DAILY NEWS 


IN BULGARIA. 


&n addition to the Letters of Mr. J. A. MacGanan, the Special Commis- 
sioner, the Pamphlet will contain the Preliminary Report of 
Mr. Scuvuxier, the American Consul-General 
at Constantinople. 


“ The first alarm respecting the Bulgarian outrages was, I believe, that sounded 
‘im the ‘ Daily News,’ on the 23rd of June. I am sensible of the many services 
onstantly rendered by free journalism to humanity, to freedom, and to justice. 
I do not undervalue the performances, on this occasion, of the ‘Times,’ the Doyen 
-of the press in this country, and perhaps in the world, or of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
and our other great organs. But of all these services, so faras my knowledge goes, 
that which has been rendered by the ‘Daily News,’ through its foreign cor- 
respondence on this occasion, has been the most weighty, I may say the most 
‘splendid. We are now informed (Parl. Papers, No. 5, p. 6) that the accounts 
received by the German Government confirm its report. It is even possible that, 
but for the courage, determination, and ability of this single organ, we might even 
ab this moment have remained in darkness, and Bulgarian wretchedness might have 
been without its best and brightest hope.”—From Bulgarian Horrors aud the Question 
of the East, by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIII. 
is just published. 


1, LORD MACAULAY. 
2. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE PLANTING. 
3. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
4, THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. 
5. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 
6. THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE WORLD. 
7. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
8. SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
9. THE COST OF THE NAVY. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
Containing 275 pages, entitled— 
THE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIO 


AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST : 
IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 

Established for the purpose of forming a suitable Medium for the deliberate Discussion of 
important Questions in 
LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &c, 

Price 3s. 6d, net, 


CONTENTS: 
THE MODE IN WHICH THE UNLEARNED PEOPLE REASON. 
LOOKING-GLASS FOR HYPOCRITES. 
THE DISUSE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
POPE GREGORY VII. AND THE EMPEROR HENRY IV. 
IS RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH PROTESTANTISM ? 
IS PATRIOTISM A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 


PENSE 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION AND LADY HELPS. 

10, LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 

il. BRITISH ARMY MOBILIZATION, 

12. LOGIC AND GRAMMAR COMPARED, 

13. THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM, 

4. LIBERAL CATHOLICISM AND THE NEW ANGLO-PAPAL PARTY, 

4. THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE, 

16. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

7. WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 

18. THE SLAVE CIRCULARS DEFENDED DIALECTICALLY. 
MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

LONDON: ELIAOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Editor invites Replies to the above Articles. Original Contributions 
Current Topics are also attentively considered. ed 
for the are en- 

Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Prospectuses on ap y Stam 
T ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of September 9, 
contains a |: Engravin; ino’s Frescoes in Perugia, with other Ill ti 


The SATURDAY REVIEW, in speaking of “ Elementary Teaching as It Is,” 
says: “ Intelligent reading implies a clear understanding of what is read, and this 
clear understanding will rarely be attained unless the matter of the books read is 
such as to interest the children. Inspectors are agreed in condemning the great 
wate of the reading-books used in elementary schools as utterly wanting in this 
indispensable characteristic. ‘Even when free from mistakes’ (says Mr. Danby) 
they are ‘ of a dryness so repulsive that the notion of regarding a book as a source 
of pleasure can never for one moment occur to the readers in class.’ When it is 
remembered that one of these repulsive little volumes constitutes the intellectual 
food of a class for a whole year, there is no need to wonder at any want of appetite 
on the part of the scholar........ The best reading-book for the upper classes in 
elementary schools would be ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ broken up into parts, so that the 
children might go on from part to part during the year, and thus have an obvious 
inducement for making progress in their desire to get on with the story. With 
even moderate pains on the part of the teacher, there is no fear of a child not 
understanding or caring to understand what was read, and the matter of the book 
might be made the text of a large variety ef lessons, which would become inter- 
esting by virtue of their association with Crusoe.” 

Saturday Review, September 2, 1876, 


The popularity of the Series of Reading Books known as “BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS,” which are edited in accordance with the principle 
advocated in the passage quoted above, has induced the Publishers to 
extend the application of this principle to books for more advanced readers, 
and they are now issuing a New Series, called 


BELL’S READING BOOKS, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 


The Volumes are post 8vo. in size, are printed in legible type, and are 
strongly bound. ‘The price of each is 1s. or 1s, 6d. 


Now ready are: 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 1s. 6d. 
MASTERMAN READY. By Captain Mar- 


RYAT. 1s. 6d. 


PARABLES from NATURE (Selected). By 


Mrs. Gatry. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By 


GwynrFryn. ls. 


ANDERSEN’S DANISH TALES  (Selec- 


tions). Newly Translated, 1s. 


In preparation are: 


1. GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES (Selections). 
2. OUR VILLAGE (Selections). By Miss 


MiTFoRD. 
From CHURCH BELLS. 

Now, as Her Majesty's Inspectors look in every elementary school for alternate 
sets of readers, we feel assured managers cannot do better than add some of the 
numbers of this excellent series to their stock. For boys, nothing more captivating 
or wholesome of its kind can be provided than “ Masterman Ready,” while the 
attractive sketches in natural history afforded by “ Friends in Fur and Feathers” 
will charm readers older than the young folk........We hope this series will rapidly 
find its way into many parochial libraries ; literature of this kind—simple, interest- 
ing, and pure—if it only be widely scattered, may happily take the place of the 
cheap and unwholesome periodicals too often found in the hands of boys. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Early in October, Ninth Edition, post Svo. with 350 Illustrations. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 


W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant- mn 
° — Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
ildren, 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Composition of the Human 
Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on 
Generation and Development, have been wholly or in great part re-written ; 
and the Text has been much altered in many others, especially the Chapters 
on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 
eae new Illustrations, many of them from Original Drawings, have 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


FACSIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST, THE 
PRIVATELY PRINTED EDITION.* 


Antique leather or paper boards (uncut) 5s.; morocco, lis. 
THE TEMPLE. 
By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
N.B,—The Edition of Herbert’s P f which this is t 
n erbert’s Poems (of w the oe Reprint) 


Original 
was not sold but issued to the Author’s 
See Haziirr & Lownpes. It is dated 1633. 


any addition, rather u which bore not only the name of the printer, but also a note 
which, as it seems to us, is fatal to Mr. G "s theory —* And are to be sold by Francis Green, 
St in Camb ’ Privately printed books have seldom such advertisements on their 


from Peru; 
Geen ren on Palaces and Prisons—Archwology on the Stage—Mr. Freeman on Anglo- 
Architecture— i 
orks in Venice—The Last Ci 


fiom, &c. by post, 43d.—Oftice, 175 Strand, W.C. — 


title-pages.” 


LONDON: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, B.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ARE PARTY POLITICS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTHY LEGISLATION? ee 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
*The SATURDAY REVIEW of September 2, 1876, says: “The gift copies of which 
Mr. Grosart speaks are more likely to be those in which Mr. Herbert's name stands without 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. . 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 


* Ursula’s Love Story,” &c. 3 vols. 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Aeyes Swmirq, 


Author of “‘ Eastern Pilgrims.” 3 vols. 


GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. By Mrs.Casuex Hoey, 
Author of “‘ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Hoey’s new story deserves success." —A theneeum. 


AZALEA. By Crom Crayton. 3 vols. 


“ A pleasant story, charmingly told.”—Court Journal. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Annz Beate, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington.”. 3 vols. 
“ A ood and entertaining novel.” —Sunday Times. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“A charming novel.”—Post. ~ 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A good, natural, and enjoyable book.”"— Post. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SIX POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, ~ 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. By 


E. Man.irr, Author of “ The Second Wife.” 3 vols. 


THE SUN-MAID. By Miss Grant, Author 
of “ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. 

nd wo aut im Point oF rare to come across a novel There frestinen 

satisfactory in point of “workmanship as the * Sun-Mai ere i and 
val pee wer in the writer's description of nature....... She can paint vividly.” 

wort eve is oar lightful now and then, an threading the paths of fiction, to be take 

aay | out of the Fig track and treated to new scenes and new ideas. When this is one, 
writer of on the effect is when, as in the present 

case, we have to do with one 
subjects, and able to 
alive, the study of such a isan 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 
From the German by WERNER. 8 vols. 


on it,’ deserves ise. and 
tald with delicusy snakes y fascinating and attractive.” 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” By a 
New WRITER. 3 vols. 
bright, original story, pleasantly told. Saturday Review. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols, 


ly the author considerable 


rt the reader wherever he pl nd 
e ir wherever she eases, 
cepecial treat.” 


deserl 
genius for the and pen resenta’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LITTLE LADY LORRAINE.” 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOUR. By Courrensy 


Grant, Author of “A Losing Hazard,” “ Little Lady Lorraine,’ &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


NOTICE.—Now ready at all the Libraries, demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s, 


NAKED TRUTHS OF NAKED 
PEOPLE: 


An Account of the Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad (White N 


By Colonel C. CHAILLE LONG, of the Egyptian Staff. 


*,* The chief Expedition was to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the Author givesa 
graphic account of a residence of some weeks at the Court of King Mtesa some 
months before the arrival there of Mr. H. M. Stanley, He returned northward by 
the Victoria River to Mrooli, thus connecting and identifying it with the White 
Nile. On this journey, which had never before been performed by 


@ white man, he 
discovered Lake Ibrahim. 
from Colonel Long’s own Sketches. 


LONDON: ate LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, 
WN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Now complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 42s, 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


| firm, 
i a slight touch of humour.” 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 


D.C.L., LL.D. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


and.CONQUESTS of the 


SARACENS. Six Lectures. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. {This day. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL 


SKETCHES ; chiefly Italian. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations from Draw- 
(This day. 


ings by the Author, 10s, 6d, 
Third Edition, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Conrents: The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early English 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
History—The Continuity of English History—The Relations between the 
and Scotland—St. Thomas of and his Bio- 
grap: SC. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Second Series, 


ConTENTs : Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy—Mr. Gladstone’s Homer 
and the Homeric Ages—The Historians of Athens—The Athenian Democracy 
—Alexander the Great—Greece during the Macedonian Period—Mommsen’s 
History of Rome—Lucius Cornelius Sulla—The Flavian Ceesars. 


THE GROWTH of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION from the Earliest Times. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


(GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. Fourth Edition, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Lectures at 


a fom oy Institution. To which is added, THE UNITY OF HISTORY. 
Rede Lecture at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo. lds, 


JDISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW- 


MENT: What are They? Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


HISTORY of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH 


of WELLS, as Illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the 
Old Foundation. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. Fourth 


Edition, revised, extra fep. 8vo. with 5 Coloured Maps, 6s. 


HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERNME NT, 


from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
United States. Vol. I. General Introduction—History of the Greek Fede- 


rations. 8vo. 21s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 8vo. 21s. 
THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


MR. EDWARD A. FREEMAN’S 


HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 


of ENGLAND: its Causes and its Results. 


Vols. 1—II. THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the 
REIGN of EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Edition, 8vo. 36s. 


Vol. III. THE REIGN of HAROLD and the INTER- 
REGNUM. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


so REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 


Vol. V. THE EFFEOTS of the CONQUEST. 8yvo. 21s. 


“<Tt is superfiuous to say that the volume teems with information, much 
of which will be new even to good scholars.”—Atheneum. 

“* A history in which yast and varied learning is combined with indomit- 
able patience, scrupulous accuracy, great literary skill, @ fine historical 
style, and a fire of eloquent enthusiasm, which abundantly justify our 
estimate of the first volume, that it is by far the greatest history of our 
day.”—British Quarterly Review. 

** These volumes bear witness to his patient and vast research, and to an 
accuracy which has very seldom been surpassed or equalled, a history at 
once vivid, accurate, and, from its own point of view, exhaustive. 

Fortnightly Review. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO.. LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


ROSE TURQUAND. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


Times.—* If this isa maiden novel, as;we it its author very 
great credit. It shows real power, and and fo little nality........Rose is certainly 
brought out as a noble character, none the ower 80 wae there ‘can be no aundiling 
that she is made of flesh and blood like ourselves.” 

Morning Post.—* It not only evinces considerable knowledge of human nature 
and a bright imagination, but it calls forth, in a strong degree, the sympathies of 
the reader; and, while sensational enough for a drama, is full of ete homely, 
tender touches. Not merely is Rose herself a carefully considered and charmingly 
executed bit of portraiture, but all those who take part in her singular history are 
admirably put upon the canvas ; and the author is also very fortunate in her con- 
ception of a plot, for it is something to say, in these days of vain repetitions, that 
we do not remember to have seen one resembling it.” 

Academy.—“ The tone of the book is yo ye healthy throughout........ The 
chief merit, however, is in the character of the heroine, which is drawn with a 

clear touch, and is very , while thorouglily feminine, and not without 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“PACCHIAROTTO, 
AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER. 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By Jonn AppIneTon Symonps, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. 2% A. b. Greenies is one of the most accomplished and able /ittérateurs whom Oxford has 
fifteen years. and the present is quite the best volume which his pen has 
eriticisme are full of freshness, appreciation, and poetry.” — World. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Delightful stories of French life........ ‘There are no short tales in contem literature 
and ease of style, and skill in construc- 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Srepmex. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“From each of Mr. Leslie Stephen's essays the reader is 'eaetly owe to learn something worth 
learning. The volume should meet with a welcome from all lovers 
“ The whole of the volume may be read with pleasure and profit.” —Suturday Review. 


THE CHURCH and LIBERTIES of ENG- 


LAND: the True Character and Public Danger of the present Extreme 
Movement in the National Church. By NEvison Lorarne, Vicar of Grove 
Park West, London. With Introduction by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
CuHEsTeR. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
very close and withal ungrd diced inquiry." Publi Opinion. 


THE SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By 


Hersert Woop, Major, _— Engineers. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 14s. 


“A able and well-written ravels ina county all but unknown."—Standard. 
SA valuable contribution to political geography. theneum, 
“ A deeply interesting work, and full of valuable information.” —G 
“A clever and spirited writer, a critic, and © gecevagher, not @ mere political partisan. We 
to our readers,""— Hour. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: 
oo of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during Bs 
of By Axtuur B. R. Surgeon, Coldstream Guards. 

Crown 8vo. with Photographic Illustrations, 12s. 

“A most graphic and fascinating account of daring adventure—very pleasant reading 
“ Much to amuse and interest........ ose who wish to try conclusions with a lion, or see 
L- quickly a rhinoceros can get over the ground when he means business, can can scarcely follow 
better guide than than Mr. Myers.” 


‘They tell us just what we want to know.” 


Review. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic of Sayings, 
Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Character. Selected and 
arranged by Davip W. Mircue.t, Author of “Ten Years in the United 
States.” Crown 8vo. 56. 

“ An interesting book........ very creditable to the author’s taste and j ad 


Review. 
“ The selections have been made with taste and Sptgnnat, end include some 
and wisest thoughts of eminent men still alive.” — 


STRAY PAPERS. By Joun Ormssy, Author 


of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Excellent reading........ A book which is at once scholarly and facetious, chatty and gen- 
tlemanlike. 


ly News 
“ Rich thought in studied simplicity of style and solid sense in delicate irony and humorous 
‘Those w te the refined and slightl. humour 
may spend a very pleasant The 0 over these same stray papers.” Graphic. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
Grirrirus, Author of “The Queen’s Shilling,” “ M of Millbank,” 
&c. &c. 3 vols. 
“ One of the most piquant love tales we have read for some time past.” —A thenceum. 
“ A tale more lively shetter in tone, more worthy of being read, and more readable, we have 
mot seen for some ”".. Specta 


The charms of a graceful with the of navel of one 
who has seen and studied men, women, and manners to good purpose.""— World. ad 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
11 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, 21s. 


planes and entertaining book has not been published for 
of 1 end bright all through wi' the sunshine of humour and fancy.” 


bears unmistakable evidence of having been nlon 
dt dn Ly $2 evi of having written by a man of great talent, 


NEW STORY BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER 
Will contain the First Part of a NEW STORY, entitled 


EREMA ; or, My. Father’s Sin. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “ Lorna Doone,” ‘‘ Alice Lorraine,” &c. 


With an Illustration. 


HANDY BOOK FOR CANOE TRAVELLERS. 


CANOE TRAVELLING : Log of a Cruise on 


the Baltic, and Practical Hints on Building al Fitting Canoes. By 
WaRINGTON BADEN-PowBLL. Crown 8vo,. with 24 Illustrations and Map, 6s. 


A HAND BOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE. 


ON the CURATIVE EFFECTS of BATHS 


and WATERS : being a Handbook to the Spas of Europe. By Dr. J. BRAUN, 
With a Sketch on the Balneotherapeutic and Climatic Treatment of Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, by Dr. L. RouHpEN. An abridged Translation from the 
Third German Edition, with Notes. By HERMANN WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


London, Physician to the German Hospital. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


CHAMBERS ON DIET. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By Tuomas Kina CHamBErs, M.D, Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hom, 
Physician to the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Now ready. 

“ Dr. Chambers’ manual deserves to take its place amidst om standard treatises, and will be 
welcomed by = menees.. No more trustworthy or welcot nm issued from 
press for several profession may congratulate iteelf as _— as Dr. Chambers on the 
success of his rather di dificult '—British Medical Journal 

“ Dr. Chambers writes with the authority of a sound clinical teacher. ecese .A readable account 
of all that it is necessary to say in a practical manual on diet.""—Doctor. 

“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical knowledge a 
the subject. This work of Dr. Chambers must be heartily d by the p: ee 

‘ractitioner. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY 
SEASON, 


POPULAR LIBRARY of STANDARD 


BOOKS. Comprising Works by some of the most eminent Modern Writers, 
including the Bronté Sisters, W. M. Thackeray, George Eliot, Charies Reside, 
Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, E. Lynn Linton, Leigh Hunt, Wilkie Coline, 
Holme Lee, Erckmann-Chatrian, Katherine s. Macquoid, the Authag of 
« John Halifax,” Hamilton Aidé, the Author of “ The Rose Garden,” & 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. Each Work 
complete in 1 vol. price 2s. or 2s. 6d. Lists post free on application. 


NEw VOLUMES. 
Fep. 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s, 


MR. AND MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. By Hamitron 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hotme LEE. 

BY THE SEA. By Karnerrse 8S. Macqvorp. 

GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lyxn Liyton. 

MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. Bv Horme LEE. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols. each footers. 
5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 

JANE EYRE. By Cuarvorre Brontié. 

SHIRLEY. By CHarwotre Bronté. 

VILLETTE. By Cuarvotre Bronté. 


THE PROFESSOR, and POEMS, by CHARLoTre Fronti; 
and POEMS by her Sisters and Father. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Emity_ Bronrté. 


AGNES GREY, by ANNE Bronte. With a Preface and 
Memoir by both Authors, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By ANNE 
BRONTE. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 
GASKELL. 


New AND CHEAPER EDITION, containing all the Illustrations, 
7 vols. crown 8vo. each volume 5s. 


Porvtar Epiri0n, 7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s, 
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